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Dr. Evans on Lornp Byron’s Lnfidelity. 


Islington, 

Sir, December 20, 1824. 

, ANY years ago, I published 

**An Attempt to account for 
the Infidelity of Eywarp Ginnon, 
Esq.’ Looking over its pages, I am 
surprised to find that the causes there 
assigned are applicable to the infidel- 
ity of Lorp Byron. The Historian 
and the Poet were in many respects 
similarly circumstanced. They lost 
either one or both their parents at an 
early period; they came in contact 
with fanaticism; and, passing much 
of their time on the Continent, wit- 
nessed the disgusting mummeries of 
Popery. Add also their thirst for 
fame, which was absolutely inextin- 
guishable. It absorbed every other 
passion; and, by running counter to 
what they deemed the religious pre- 
Judices of civilized society, they adopt- 
ed a never-failing means of wafting 
their names to the ends of the earth. 
But justice demands that I should 
mention, one trait in Lorp Byron is 
not to be found in Epwarp G1sBoN 
—a love of dissipation and profligacy. 
The Historian was a learned recluse, 
whilst the Poet was immersed in all 
the licentiousness of the fashionable 
world,* 

“At this period of his life, (1809,)” 
says his friend Dallas, “‘ his mind was 
full of bitter discontent. Already sa- 
tiated with pleasure, and disgusted with 
those companions who have no other 
resource, he had resolved on master- 
ing his appetites. He broke up his 
harams, and he reduced his palate to 
a diet the most simple and abstemi- 
ous. But the passions of the heart 
were too mighty; nor did it ever enter 

* Lorp Byron was born at Dover, 
his mother being on the way from France 
to England ; and, losing his father soon 
after, she took her son with her to Aber- 
deen, in Scotland. Here he passed his 
boyish days —going thence to Harrow, 
whence he withdrew to Cambridge, where 
commenced his scepticism—and, coming 


of age, he plunged into every species of 


gratification, even to satiety. 
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his mind to overcome them. Resent- 
ment, anger and hatred held full sway 
aver him, and his greatest gratification 
at that time was in overcharging his 
pen with gall, which flowed in every di- 
rection—against individuals, his coun- 
try, the world, the universe, creation 
and the Creator! He might have be- 
come—he ought to have been—a dif- 
ferent creature; and he but too well 
accounts for the unfortunate bias of 
his disposition in the following lines : 


«© ¢B’en I, least thinking of a thoughtless 
throng, 

Just skill’d to know the right and choose 
the wrong,— 

Freed at that age when Reason’s shicld 
is lost, 

To fight my course through Passion’s 
countless host,— 

Whom every path of Pleasure’s flowery 
way 

Has lured in 
astray.’ ” 

What a deplorable picture of a man 
of the first-rate talents, moving in the 
highest ranks of society ! * 

Another similarity may be traced 
between Gipson and Byron in the 
attempts made to recover them from 
their infidelity. The common bene- 
volence of our natures must excite 
pity for their state, besides the work- 
ings of that compassion which is the 
peculiar offspring of our holy religion. 


turn, and all have led 


* Lorp Byron at this time having 
published his maiden piece, entitled Hours 
of Idleness, which was roughly handled 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, amply re- 
sented it by his satire, English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. He, however, now 
went abroad —returned, and published 
his Childe Harold, with the success of 
which he was intoxicated, Soon after, 
he contracted his unfortunate marriage ; 
left the country for Italy, whence he 
never meant to come back; and, finally, 
migrated to Greece, where he died last 
Easter, in the 37th year of his age. 
He was on the eve of achieving deeds 
of glory by assisting the noble-minded 
Grecks, engaged in throwing off the gall- 
ing and degrading yoke of the Turks, 
who for centuries past have proved the 
diserace of the Eastern world, 





Dr. Priestiey, when he published 
his great work, in two volumes, enti- 
tled The Corruptions of Christianity, 
sent the Historian a copy, begging 
his perusal of it, and inviting him to 
the examination of Revealed Religion. 
Enraged at the present, he ae 
refused to enter the lists, and took 
his revenge by consigning over the 
intrepid, but honest, Divine to the 
notice of the civil and ecclesiastical 
constitutions of his country; pointing 
to two passages in his works, at one 
of which he said, “‘ the priest,” and 
at the other, ‘‘ the magistrate, may 
tremble.’ This was cowardly, and 
savoured of the blackest malignity. * 
But Dr. Watson, the late Bishop of 
Liandaff, met with better treatment, 
He addressed an able series of letters 
to Mr. Gibbon, entitled 4n Apology 
for Christianity, most sreihaly coh- 
sidering the Historian as a Jdeliever, 
who had incautiously expressed him- 
self on the subject. This was grati- 
fying to his vanity, and accordingly a 
very complimentary letter was return- 
ed the Prelate on the presentation of 
a copy of his work.¢ But, alas! this 


* The first of these obnoxious passages 
simply predicted the fall of all antichris- 
tian establishments, and the other, aw- 
fully portentous to the infidel and worldly 
eeclesiastic, rans thus, concluding with a 
prayer for the arrival of the Millennium, 
in which the devout of every denomina- 
tion might join throughout Christendom: 
** It is nothing but the alliance of the 
kingdom of Christ with the kingdoms of 
this world, (an alliance which our Lord 
expressly disclaimed,) that supports the 
grossest corruptions of Christianity ; and 
perhaps we must wait for the fall of the 
civil powers before this most unnatural 
alliance be broken. Calamitous, no doubt, 
will that time be. But what convulsions 
in the political world ought to be a sub- 
ject of lamentation if it be attended with 


so desirable an eveut ? May the kingdom of 


(sod and of CArist (ihat which I conceive 
intended in the Lord’s Prayer) truly and 
fully come, though al) the kingdoms of 
the world be removed in order to wake 
way for itt" 

t Waving the discussion of the sub. 
ject, he artfully remarks in the note, 
“Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides in Opi- 
pion with Dr. Watson, that as their dif- 
ferent sentiments on a very important 
point of history are now submitted to 
the public, they both may employ their 
time in & manner much more useful as 
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courteous effort to reclaim the pseudo- 
believer met with no success. The 
obnoxious passages of his History of 
the Decline and Tall of the Roman 
Empire remained unrectified, and he 
“ak still deeper into the mire of 
infidelity. 

Now mark the attempts to recover 
Lorp Byron. They indeed were of 
a more private nature, but equally 
unavailing, and both attended with a 
nearly similar treatment. 

These statements are drawn from 
authentic sources, and shall be tran- 
scribed with scarcely any note or com- 
ment. They speak for themselves, 
and will, I trust, generate an useful 
impression upon the minds of the 
rising generation.* R. C. Datas, 
Esq., has just published Recollections 
of the Life of Lord Byron from the 

‘ear 1808 to the End of 1814, in 
which the following expostulatory let- 
ter occurs, addressed to his Lordship 
respecting his infidelity : 

‘I compare such philosophers as 
you and Hume and Gibbon (I have 
put you into company that you are 
not ashamed of) to mariners wrecked 
at sea, buffetting the waves for life, 
and at last carried by a current to- 
wards land, where, meeting with rug- 
ged and perpendicular rocks, they 


— 





well as agreeable, than they can possibly 
do by exhibiting a single combat in the 
amphitheatre of controversy.”” Bishop 
Hurd did not like the Apology for Chris- 
tianity—not savouring of the scurrility 
of the Warburtonian school— saying of 
it, “* It was well enough, if the author 
was in earnest.” But there could be no 
doubt of Dr. Watson’s sincerity. His 
treating his opponent as a deliever, was 
the only exceptionable circumstance — 
every thing else did equal credit to his 
head and heart. 

* ‘The writer here begs leave to recom- 
mend to his young friends two excellent 
little manuals—Lectures on Natural and 
Revealed Religion, by the Rev. Lawrence 
Holden, of Tenterden; and Jilustrations 
uf the Evidences of Christianity, by Mrs. 
Maria Hack, of Chichester. There is 
also an anonymons pamphiet well worth 
perusal, entitled An Address to Deists, 
said to have been written by the Rev. 
Mr. Grosser, Particular Baptist Minister 
at Maidstone. See a late number of the 


New Evangelical Magazine, where its 
merits were daly appreciated; whilst by 
the Old Baptist Magazine it had the 
honour of being reprobated. 
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decide that it is impossible to land, 
and, though some of their companions 
point out a firm beach, exclaim, ‘ De- 
luded things! there can be no beach 
unless you can melt down these tre- 
mendous rocks. No! our ship is 
wrecked, and to the bottom we must 
All we have to do is to swim on 
till fate overwhelms us!’ You do not 
deny the depravity of the human race. 
Well, that is one step gained: it is 
allowing we are cast away; it is, figu- 
ratively, our shipecreck. Behold us, 
then, all scattered upon the ocean, 
and all anxious to be saved—all, at 
least, willing to be on ferra firma— 
the Humes, the Gibbons, the Vol- 
taires, as well as the Newtons, the 
Lockes, the Johnsons, &c. The lat- 
ter make for the beach; the former 
exhaust their strength about ¢he rocks, 
and sink, declaring them insurmount- 
able. The incarnation of a Deity— 
vicarious atonement — the innocent 
suffering for the guilty—the seeming 
inconsistencies of the Old Testament 
and the discrepancies of the New, &c. 
&c.—are rocks which I am free to 
own are not easily melted down; but 
I may be certain that they may be 
viewed from a point on the beach in 
less deterring forms, — lifting their 
heads into the clouds indeed, yet add- 
ing sublimity to the prospect of the 
shore on which we have landed, and 
by no means impeding our progress 
upon it. In less metaphorical lan- 
guage, mv Lord, it appears to me 
that Freethinkers are generally more 
eager to strengthen their objections 
than solicitous for conviction, and 
prefer wandering into forced infer- 
ences to pursuing the evidence of 
Jacts —so contrary to the example 
gwen to us in all judicial investiga- 
ga ions, where testimony precedes rea- 
sovng, and is the ground of it. The 
corription of human nature being 
self-evident, it is very natural to in- 
quire the cause of that corruption, 
and as natural to hope that there may 
be a remedy for it. The cause and 
the remedy have been stated. How 
ire we to as¢ertain the truth of them? 
Not by arguing mathematically, but 
ly first examining the proofs adduced, 
nd if they are satisfactory, to use 
air reasoning powers, as far as they 
wll go, to clear away the difficulties 
tlat attend them. This is the usily 
mde of investigating with any hope 


vol 
go: 


of conviction. It is, to retura to my 
metaphor, (ie beach on which we may 
fimd a footing, and be able to look 
around us; on which deack T trust | 
shall one day or other see you taking 
your stand. I have done—and pray 
observe that I have kept my word: 
I have not entered on metaphysies 
on the subject of Revelation, 1 have 
merely stated the erroneous proceed. 
ing of Freethinking philosophy, and, 
on the other hand, the natural and 
rational proceeding of the mind in the 
inquiry after trath. ‘The conviction 
must, and | am confident will, be the 
vperation of your own mind,” 

Mr. Dallas then adds, ** Lorp By- 
RON noticed, indeed, what I had writ- 
ten, but in a very discouraging man- 
ner. He would have nothing to do 
with the subject. We should all go 
down together, he said; ‘so,’ quoting 
St. Paul, ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die’! He felt satistied 
with his creed, for it was better to 
sleep than to wake. Such were the 
opinions which occasionally manifest- 
ed themselves in this unhappy young 
man, and which gave me a degree of 
pain proportioned to the affection I 
could not but feel for him; while my 
hopes of his ultimately bre: king from 
the trammels of infidelity, whic hh were 
never relinquished, rec cived from time 
to time fresh excitement from some 
expressions that appeared to me to 
have an opposite tendency.” 

At a later period, Lorp Byron 
was addressed respecting his infidelity 
by another gentleman, who has fur- 
nished us with the correspondence, 
attached to a second edition, just 
published, of an interesting little vo- 
lume entitled, Thoughts chiefly de- 


— das a Preparative or Persuasive 


» Private Devotion, by John Shep- 
vain This conumunication is of a 
singular and impressive nature, and 
shall be transeribed. It exhibits his 
Lordship ip a more favourable light, 
and reflects some degree of honour 
op lis memory. 


© To the Right Ion, Lord Byron, 
Disa. 

“ Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 182i. 
‘*Aly Lorp, 
More than two 

lovely and be loved wite was taken 
from ime by lingering disease, alter a 


very short union. She possessed uu- 


vears since a 








varying gentleness and fortitude, and 
& piety so retiring, as rarely to dis- 
close itself in words, but so influential 
as to produce uniform benevolence 
of conduct. In the la.’ hour of life, 
after a farewell look on a lately born 
and only infant, for whom she had 
evinced inexpressible affection, her 
last whispers were—Goa’s happiness! 
God's happiness! Since the second 
anniversary of her decease, I have read 
some papers which no one had seen 
during her life, and which contain her 
most secret thoughts. I am induced 
to communicate to your Lordship a 
passage from these papers, which, 
there is no doubt, refers to yourself, 
as I have more than once heard the 
writer mention your agility on the 
rocks at Hastings — 


> 
¢ / raver. 


“*Q my God! I take encourage- 
ment from the assurance of thy word 
to pray to thee in behalf of one for 
whom [ have lately been much inte- 
rested. May the person to whom I 
allude (and who is now, we fear, as 
much distinguished for his neglect of 
thee as for the transcendant talents 
thou hast bestowed upon him) be 
awakened to a sense of his own dan- 
yer, and led to seek that peace of 
mind in a proper sense of religion 
which he has found this world’s enjoy- 
ments unable to procure! Do thou 
grant that his Suture example may be 
productive of far more extensive be- 
nefit than his past conduct and wri- 
tings have been of evil; and may the 
sun of righteousness, which we trust 
will aut some future period arise on 
him, be bright in proportion to the 
darkness of those clouds which guilt 
has raised around him, and the balm 
which it bestows healing and soothing 
in proportion to the keenness of that 
agony which the punishment of his 
vices has inflicted upon him. May 
the hope that the sincerity of ny own 
etlorts for the attainment of holine: 3, 
~ te approval of iny own love Lo 
; e great Author of religion, will ren- 
der this prayer, and every other 


. . 
bil iUT 


the welfare of mankind, more effica- 
cous, cheer me in the path of duty: 
but let me not forget that while we 
are permitted to animate eurselves to 
exertion by every innocent motive 
these are but the lesser streams which 
may serve to tnerease the current, but 
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which, deprived of the grand fountain 
of good, (a deep conviction of inborn 
sin, and firm belief in the efficacy of 
Christ’s death for the salvation of 
those who trust in him and really seek 
to serve him,) would soon dry up, and 
leave us as barren of every virtue as 
before. 


“«* Hastings, July 3\, 1814 


“There is nothing, my Lord, in 
this extract which in a literary sense 
can at all interest you; but it may 
perhaps appear to you worthy of re- 
flection, how deep and expansive a 
concern for the happiness of others 
the Christian faith can awaken in the 
imidst of youth and prosperity. Here 
is nothing poetical and splendid, as in 
the expostulatory homage of M. De- 
lamartine; but here is the sublime, 
my Lord; for this intercession was 
offered on your account to the Su- 
preme Source of happiness. It sprang 
from a faith more confirmed than that 
of the French poet, and from a cha- 
rity which, in combination with faith, 
shewed its power unimpaired amidst 
the langours and pains of approaching 
dissolution! I will hope that a prayer, 
which I am sure was deeply sincere, 
may not be always unavailing. It 
would add nothing, my Lord, to the 
fame with which your genius has sur- 
rounded you, for an unknown and 
obscure individual to express his ad- 
miration of it. I had rather be num- 
bered with those who wish and pray 
that wisdom from above and peace 
and joy may enter such a mind!” 


The Answer. 
“* Pisa, December 8, 1821. 
“SIR, 


‘I have received your letter.—I 
need not say that the extract which it 
contains has affected me, beeavse it 
would imply a want of all feelng to 
have read it with indifference. Though 
1 am not quite sure that it was in- 
tended for me, yet the date, the place 
where it was written, with some other 
circumstances which you mention, 
render the allusion probable. But far 
whomsoever it was meant, I have real 
it with all the pleasure which em 
arise from so melancholy atopic. I 
say pleasure, because your brief ad 
simple picture of the life and te- 
meanor of the excellent person whan, 
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I trust, that you will again meet, can- 
net be contemplated without the ad- 
miration due to her virtues and her 
pure and unpretending piety. Her 
last moments were particularly strik- 
ing; and I do not know that in the 
course of reading the story of man- 
kind, and still less in my observations 
upon the existing portion, I ever met 
with any thg so unostentatiously 
beautiful! Indisputably, the firm be- 
lievers in the gospel have a great 
advantage over all others, for this 
simple reason, that if true, they will 


have their reward hereafter, and if 


there be no hereafter, they can be but 
with the infidel in his eternal sleep, 
having had the assistance of an exalt- 
ed hope through life, without disap- 
pointment, since (at the worst for 
them) ‘ out of nothing—nothing can 
arise,’ not even sorrow! But a man’s 
creed does not depend upon himself. 
Who can say, I «will believe this, that, 
or the other, and least of all that 
which he least can comprehend? I 
have, however, observed, that those 
who have begun life with extreme 
faith, have in the end greatly narrowed 
it, as Chillingworth, Clarke, (who end- 
ed as an Arian,) Bayle and Gibbon, 
(once a Catholic,) and some others ; 
while, on the other hand, nothing is 
more common than for the early 
sceptic to end in a firm belief like 
Maupertuis and Henry Kirke White. 
But my business is to acknowledge 
your letter, and not to make a disser- 
tation, Iam obliged to you for your 
good wishes, and more than obliged 
by the extract from the papers of the 
beloved object whose qualities you 
have so well described in a few words, 
I can assure you that all the fame 
that ever cheated humanity into higher 
notions of its own importance, would 
never weigh in my mind against the 
pure and pious interest which a vir- 
tuous being may be pleased to take 
in my welfare. In this point of view, 
I would not exchange the prayer of 
the deceased in my behalf for the 
united glory of Homer, Caesar and 
Napoleon, could such be accumulated 
upon a living head. Do me at least 
the justice to suppose that— 


Video meliora proboque, 


however the deteriora sequor may have 
been applied to my conduct. I have 


r 


the honour to be your obliged and 


obedient servant, 
‘* Byron. 


“P.S. I do not know that I am 
addressing a clergyman, but I pre- 
sume that you will not be affronted 
by the mistake (if it is one) on the 
address of this letter. One who has 
so well explained and deeply felt the 
doctrines of religion, will excuse the 
error which led me to believe hiin its 
minister,” 

Upon this characteristically inte- 
resting epistle of Lonp Byron, Mr. 
Sheppard wakes several appropriate 
reflections; for which I refer to his 
work ; whilst the following paragraph 
is deserving transcription, being fraught 
with the divine spirit of charity: ‘* In- 
tercessions I cannot doubt had long 
been anxiously offered on his behalf, 
at least by relatives, and some of these 
in the blessed spirit of Christian for- 
giveness ; Others, as the preceding 
pages affectingly shew, by one ua- 
known to him, from the pure prompt- 
ings of a Christian solicitude for his 
welfare, enhanced by his fine gifts 
and high responsibility. ‘Till the hea- 
venly records of Christian charity 
shall be at last unrolled, we know not 
what more and similar petitions may 
have been poured from hearts that 
responded to his genius and deplored 
its aberrations! Nor can any pro- 
pounce till after ‘ the judgment is set 
and the books are opened,’ that these 
were ultimately and altogether use- 
less.” * 

It may not be unworthy of obser- 
vation, that Lornp Byron had in the 
original manuscript of his Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage this offensive 
stanza respecting a future state of 
being— 

** Frown not upon me, churlish priest! 


that I 
Look uot for life where life may never 
be— 


[am no sneerer at thy phantasy; 
Thou pitiest me, alas! I envy thee. 


* Mr. Sheppard is the author of two 
other volumes—*‘* A Tour in 1816 through 
France and Switzerland, with incidental 
Reflections on Religion ;”’ and also “ An 
Enquiry on the Duty of Christians re- 
specting War,” with reference to the Peace 
Societies ;—both marked by good sense 
and an unaffected picty. 
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Thou bold discoverer in an unknown sea 

Or happy isles and happier tenants 

there, 
1 ask thee not to prove—a Sadducee— 

Still dream of Paradise thou knuow’'st 

not where, 

And lov'st too well to bid thine erring 

brother share !"’ 

Mr. Dallas, his friend, however, ex- 
postulated with his Lordship on its 
extreme sceptical tendency; when 
melting into a softer mood, he sent 
the subsequent lines to be inserted in 
its stead, marked by a peculiar pathos 
and beauty : 


“Vet Wy as Aoliest have deem'd 
there be, 
A land of souls beyond that sable 
shore, 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducec, 
And sophists, madly vain, of dubious 
lore : 
iow sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal la- 
bours light, 


‘lo hear cach voice we ivar'd to hear ho 


nien 


more ; 

Kehold cach mighty shade revealed to 
sight ; 

The Bactrian Samian sage, and au 


who taught the right!" 


Such, indeed, are the endearing 
hopes, such the transcendant pros- 
pects of a blissful immortality! Much 
hath been advanced respecting the 
manner after which undediccers should 
be treated in their rejection of Chris- 
tianity. I have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that mild but firm expostula- 
tion is the alone method suggested by 
reason and sanctioned by revelation. 
For, erery man to vivre a reason of the 
hope that is in him with meekness and 
Sear, is the apostolic injunction; and 
My kingdom is not of this world, is 
the declaration of the Saviour of man- 
kind.— Reproach irritates, violence 
confounds ; both are alike hostile to 
rational conviction. Pious Herher?, 
the brother of Lord Herbert, the father 
and the best of English Deists, hath 
thus sweetly sung in strains never to 
be forgotten— 


** Fear frightens minds, whilst love, like 
heat, 

Exhales the soul sublime to seek her na- 
tive seat. 

‘To threat the stubborn sinner oft is hard. 

Wrapp'd in his crimes, against the storm 
prepared. 


But when the milder beams of mercy 
play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak 
away 5 

Lightnings avd thunder proclaim the Al- 
miyhty’s style, then disappear ; 

The stiller sound succeeds—and Gop ts 
there!” 

The unholy infliction of “ pains and 
penalties” only serves to stir up the 
evil passions—deafening us with the 
clamours of a perverse and obdurate 
infidelity! Ever since the blessed era 
of the Reformation, truth, emanating 
from the Sacred Scriptures, is dis- 
closing her unrivalled beauties, and, 
chasing away every cloud which hath 
obscured her effulgence, will at length 
hold an undivided empire throughout 
the world. 

But on this important snbject | 
have already borne my humble testi- 
mony, at the close of the article on 
Deism in the last, or l4th, edition of 
my Sketch of the Denominations.— 
The paragraph having had the honour 
of being read in court at the trial of 
the unhappy and deluded Carlile, now 
immured in the dungeons of Dorches- 
ter, may form no improper conciu- 
sion. ‘* Though the pernicious ten- 
dency of intidelity is to be reprobated, 
yet the prosecution of Deists is alto- 
yether contrary to the genius of Chris- 
lianity. [t extends the evil deprecated, 
and atfords a miserable specimen of 
the spirit by which we are actuated. 
See an interesting correspondence, at- 
fixed to Kippis’s Life ef Dr. Lardner, 
between the Bishop of Chichester and 
Dr. Lardner, who thus writes with 
his usual good sense and liberality : 
*Your Lordship freely declares Wol- 
laston ought not to be punished for 
being an infidel, nor for writing at all 
against the Christian religion, which 
appears to me a noble declaration! 
If the governors of the Church and 
civil magistrates had all along acted 
up to this principle, I think the Chris- 
tian religion had been before now 
nearly universal. But I have supposed 
it to be a consequence from this sen- 
timent, that if men have an allowance 
to write aguinst the Christian religion, 
there must also be considerable indul- 
gence as to the manner likewise. This 
has appeared to me a part of that 
merkness and forbearance which the 
Christian religion obliges us to, who 
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are to reprove, rebuke, and exhort 
with all long-suffering. ‘The proper 
punishment of a low, mean, indecent, 
scurrilous way of writing seems to be 
neglect, contempt, scora and indig- 
nation.” These latter expressions 
seem prophetical of the fate of Patne’s 
attack on the Bible. It is a pity that 
any prosecution should revive a work 
falling into oblivion! Let us have 
more regard for the mild and tolerant 
genius of our common Christianity.” 
JOHN EVANS. 
—— 
Sir, 

HAVE read Dr. Channing’s last 

sermon with great pleasure and 
interest. A glowing fervour of feel- 
ing, controuled by a vigorous under- 
standing, breathes in every page. But 
J am sorry that he should have thought 
it necessary to cast certain reflections 
upon the English Unitarians, and upon 
that eminently great and good man 
Dr. Priestley. To these reflections I 
should probably have replied, had not 
this been already done by abler hands. 
But there is one observation relative 
to Dr. P. on which I cannot forbear to 
make a remark. Dr. Priestley is re- 
presented as “‘ distinguished more for 
rapidity than for profoundness of 
thought.” To this I reply, without 
hesitation, that if to think justly is to 
think profoundly; that if in every 
matter of controversy to see where the 
question hinges, and to separate that 
which is extraneous from that which 
is essential ; that if to penetrate into 
the abstruser mysteries of metaphy- 
sical science, and to make that clear 
to many which before perplexed the 
few ; that if to dive into the recesses 
of the human mind, and thence to 
draw forth negative reasonings to ar- 
ray against what had passed for posi- 
tive proofs ; that if all this indicates 
profoundness of thought, Dr. Priestley 
was the profoundest thinker of his 
age. But what is it, after all, that 
not unfrequently passes for profeund- 
ness of thought? Laborious research, 
which promises much, and accom- 
plishes nothing. Instances might be 
produced of writers who have been 
thought profound, who have seldom 
arrived at a just conclusion, who have 
only lost themselves in the depth of 
their own conceptions, and bewildered 
those who haye, admired their pro- 
fundity. It is said, indeed, that truth 


lies hid in a well; and, as though mis- 
led by this adage, we sometimes over- 
look it when before our eyes, and then 
take vast pains to draw it from its 
deep retirement. And when we have 
fatigued ourselves with a tedious and 
fruitless search, we either reward our 
labour by embracing a shadow for the 
substance, or charge our own blind- 
ness on the supposed obscurity of the 
thing pursued. In fact, it is not so 
much profundity of thought which is 
necessary for the discovery of truth, 
as a quickness of perception to see 
what kind and degree of evidence are 
required, and @ comprehension of mind 
which can balance arguments against 
objections, and ascertain on which side 
the scale preponderates. But to re- 
turn to Dr. Priestley. Dr. Priestley, 
then, was a man in whom acuteness 
and comprehension of intelleet were 
combined in a pre-eminent degree. In 
the grasp of his understanding and the 
extent of his views, he far indeed sur- 
passed every contemporary writer of 
whom I have any knowledge. And in 
accordance at once with the greatness 
of his conceptions and the singleness 
of his soul, he writes with a simplicity 
which has seldom been paralleled and 
never surpassed. Bent on some great 
object, he never stops to set off a 
single idea to the best advantage, but 
as though secure as to the general 
validity of his reasonings, he leaves 
the naked truth to make its own 
impression. From a magnanimity of 
thought peculiarly his own, he over- 
looks inferior objections which might 
be brought against the views which he 
defends or those which he attacks, 
and never descends to those subtleties 
which have secured a more general 
admiration to writers whose talents 
have borne no comparison to his. In 
one respect, I confess, Dr. Priestley 
was not a profound thinker ;—he 
thought without effort, and enables 
his reader, for the time being, to think 
without effort also. He often seizes 
his point at once, and gains by a glance 
resembling intuition what others would 
have endeavoured to establish by the 
formalities of a long and elaborate 
proof. He is never obscure, and there- 
fore never leaves us to wonder at the 
depth of that knowledge which we 
find ourselves unable to comprehend, 
But Dr. Priestley sometimes errs in, 
his judgment. And who does not? 
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But it is matter of just astonishment 
that a man who thought so rapidly 
should have erred so little. And |! 
feel the fullest conviction, that he has 
not erred at al/ on some of those to- 
pices on which many English Unita- 
rians, together with Dr. Channing, 
differ from him. Upon the whole, I 
do not think that Dr. Priestley’s ta- 
lents are held in the estimation which 
they deserve by those who are so 
much indebted to his labours. His 
moral excellence will indeed be ac- 
knowledged by all except weak men 
and bigots, ‘* whose praise is censure, 
and whose censure praise.” But few 
seem to me to form a just estimate of 
his intellectual endowments, or to un- 
derstand how great a man he was. 

If I may be allowed to occupy a 
little more space in your pages, I 
should willingly make an observation 
or two on certain positions of Dr. 
Channing’s, which are found in the 
same note with his remarks on Dr. 
Priestley. Dr. Channing gives it as 
his opinion, that ‘‘ reason teaches that 
the supernatural must occupy either 
a large space or none at all, in the 
Divine eduslntetration.” From what 
premises this conclusion follows, I am 
at a loss to discover. Reason seems 
rather to teach, that under the admi- 
nistration of an infinitely wise Being, 
who has confessedly instituted a sys- 
tem of general laws, supernatural in- 
terposition need not be frequent, and 
fact iv this case seems to confirm 
what reason dictates. But Dr. Chan- 
ning farther remarks, that ‘‘ it may be 
suid of men, in whom the intellect 
acts alone, or in whom it is disjoined 
in a great degree from imagination, 
taste and refined moral sentiment, and 
from the — and feeling of the 
great, the good, and the lovely, that 
although they claim for themselves 
peculiarly the character of rational, 
they are among the last to discover 
the rational in religion.” 1 hope that 
I am not too old to learn, since J feel 
that I am willing to be taught: but 
this is a lesson which [ fear that I 
shall find it difficult to apprehend, 
having always thought that the great 
impediment to the discovery of reli- 
cious truth has been, that in the pur- 
suit of it intellect does not act alone. 
And hence I have explained what 
etherwise would have appeared inex- 
plicable, how it comes to pass that 


‘ 
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men of sense and reflection can resist 
the evidence of truths which appear 
to me to admit of as clear and easy 
demonstration as any proposition in 
Euclid. I have heard, indeed, that 
carnal reason cannot judge of spiri- 
tual things. This, however, I have 
always considered as the refuge of ab- 
surdity, as the evasion of men who 
have felt a galling conviction that they 
were engaged in the defence of an 
irrational system. But I did not ex- 
pect to hear that reason without some 
foreign aid cannot discover the rational 
in religion. But according to Dr. 
Channing, imagination, taste and re- 
fined moral sentiment, must be called 
in to assist the decisions of the intel- 
lect, and to guard it against the errors 
into which, when acting alone, it will 
be prone to fall. How it may be on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I can- 
not tell, but on our side of the water 
there are men not deficient in under- 
standing, who profess to see in Cal- 
vinism the perfection of moral har- 
mony and beauty. Now as Calvinism 
certainly does not make its appeal to 
the intellect alone, I presume that 
these gentlemen must find it to accord 
with their imagination, taste and mo- 
ral sentiment, and perhaps (strange as 
it might appear to me) they may de- 
rive an argument in its favour from 
their “‘ perception and feeling of the 
great, the good, and the lovely.” It 
will be in vain to reply, that their 
taste, imagination and moral senti- 
ment must be miserably perverted ; 
they doubtless think otherwise, and 
unless the appeal be made to reason, 
and to reason alone, it will be impos- 
sible to prove that they do not think 
justly. But Dr. Channing has more- 
over observed, that “‘ that system of 
faith alone is rational which accords 
with man’s whole nature, and espe- 
cially with his moral nature, and with 
those high spiritual faculties and sen- 
sibilities which adapt and direct the 
mind to God, and to a nobler exis- 
tence than the present.” But the 
question is, whether the views which, 
in Dr, Channing’s opinion, accord 
best with man’s moral nature, are or 
are not the views of scripture. I am 


ready enough to aHow that a system 
of divine truth must in reality be 
adapted to the moral nature of man ; 
but there is a better judge of that 
adaptation than either Dr, Channing 
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or myself—I mean the great Author 
of Revelation, who, though he has 
doubtless done all that it was right to 
do for the moral improvement of man- 
kind, may not have done all that our 
imaginations might have anticipated, 
or all that our “* sensibilities’? ma 
crave. But, to return to the remark 
which I chiefly proposed to consider, 
I would observe, that imagination, 
taste and moral sentiment, unless the 
are under the guidance of reason, will 
rather impede than promote the dis- 
covery of truth, as in this case taste 
will be false, imagination delusive, and 
moral sentiment incorrect. Taste, 
imagination and moral sentiment, are 
terms which are grateful to the ear 
from the pleasing ideas with which 
they are connected, but the things in- 
tended by these terms differ in differ- 
ent individuals according to the count- 
less variety of influences and associa- 
tions to which they have been exposed ; 
and unless Dr. Channing can point 
out a method by which they may be 
rectified to the standard of pure reason 
and abstract truth, they must, if lis- 
tened to, in innumerable instances 
lead to error. Dr. Channing’s reason- 
ing seems to proceed upon the suppo- 
sition that while the naked intellect 
will pronounce one judgment, taste, 
imagination and moral sentiment will 
pronounce another. Which ought to 
yield in the conflict, I cannot for a 
moment doubt. But if Dr. Channing 
means (which perhaps he does mean), 
that where true taste, a correct ima- 
gination, and just moral sentiment, 
are combined, they will imperceptibly 
guide the judgment, and save it from 
the chilling errors into which it might 
otherwise fall,—in this case, it is true, 
no conflict will be experienced, and 
our inquiries may proceed with a 
smooth and uninterrupted current ; 
but the misfortune is, that it is diffi- 
cult to say when taste is true, when 
imagination is correct, and when moral 
sentiment is just; and this must be 
decided by reason, if decided at all. 
In few words, unless we mean to open 
a door for enthusiasm, we must admit 
that in the study of revealed truth, as 
of all other truth, reason is the sove- 
reign authority to which every thing 
else must bow. Nor need we wish to 
call in any principle whatever to assist 
the “‘ naked intellect” in the stady of 
religious truth, since the views which 
VOL, XX. c 


the sacred volume will unfold to the 
understanding alone are of the most 
sublime and elevating character, and, 
if cordially received, are abundantly 
sufficient to work upon the best affec- 
tions of our moral nature, and to 
“make us wise unto salvation.” That 
imagination, taste and moral senti- 
ment may be of great use in illus- 
trating and enforcing these views, I am 
very ready to grant. Of this, indeed, 
Dr. Channing is himself an eminent 
proof. And I wish from my heart that 
there were many Unitarian preachers 
like him, save and except in the pre- 
judices which he has taken up against 
the English Unitarians, and against a 
man who, by a rare combination of 
intellectual and moral excellence, may 
justly be regarded as one of the bright- 
est ornaments of human kind. 


E. COGAN. 
- = 
Sir, 
HE very intelligent papers of 
your Correspondent and my 


quondam associate, Mr. R. Wallace, 
on Isaiah ix. 5, 6, [ Vol. XIX. pp. 
21, 94, 223,] I have perused with 
deep interest; and am happy to ob- 
serve the particular notice which they 
have drawn forth from our judicious 
American critic. They have led me 
to renew my investigation into that 
passage; and as one result of my ex- 
amination, I send for your acceptance 
a translation of the elaborate Scho- 
liam, or note on this passage, by the 
younger Rosenmiiller, a name known 
to most of your readers, and whose 
criticisms will long obtain the candid 
attention of enlightened biblical in- 
quirers. Let me add, that I employ 
the second edition of this author, 
Leipsic, 1810, between which and the 
former edition, I remember, that our 
learned Theological Professor pro- 
nounced that some material variations 
exist, and in none of more essential 
importance than in the Scholia on the 
prophet Isaiah. I have uot aimed to 
ive a translation in all respects literal, 
ut believe that I have fairly repre- 
sented the meaning of my author. I 
purpose to subjoin a few remarks sug- 
gested to me, both upon the Scholium 
of Rosenmiiller, and the explanation 
of the same passage, as an ment 
for the Deity of Christ, in Dr. Pye 


Smith’s “‘ Scripture Testimony.” 
B. M. 
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“Unto us a child is born,” 1. e. 
to our assistance, Immanuel, whose 
birth the prophet had foretold, ch. vii. 
14, and whom he had called the Pre- 
server of his country, when describing 
the incursions of the enemy. Accord- 
ing to the prophetic manner, he re- 
presents the future as if present before 
his view. 

“Unto us a son is given,” who 
shall work out our deliverance. This 
repetition of the same sentiment is 
There | a mark of exultation. 

** And the government is upon his 
shoulder.” He administers the affairs 
of the state, Pliny employs a similar 
expression, Pan. Traj. ch. x.: ‘* Since 
your father has abundantly tried how 
well the sovereignty sits upon your 
shoulders.” Cicero also, in his Ora- 
tion for Flaccus, § 94, thus addresses 
the judges: “ In this trial, (judicio,) 
I say, that you support the whole 
Republic on your shoulders.” Others 
mn to the Hebrew word of the 
royal robe, a3 in Jonah iii. 6; for here 
the word move is used of the royal 
robe, worn by the king of Assyria, 
the insignia of royal authority worn 
about the shoulders. Grotius thinks, 
that by these words the birth of a 
monarch is signified, who should bear 
the royal paren from his cradle. 

** And his name shall be called,” or 
“* he shall call his name.’ Kas xadjZi- 
Tas To ovona avtov, is the reading of 
the LXX. 

“* Wonderful.” Isaiah xxv. 1. The 
abstract for the concrete object of 
admiration, — Vulgate, Admirabilis ; 
Aquila, @avyases; Symmachus, Ia- 
patebacpos, derived either froin mapa 
eoay, beyond expectation, as Hesy- 
chius explains it, or from wapabfata, 
—I make illustrious, glorious,—in 
which sense the word is used by those 
Hebrews who lived among the Greeks, 
as is evident from 2 Maccab. iii. 30. 
iS age ny Wonderful may be 
applied to this divine hero, both on 
account of his miraculous birth of the 
virgin, and on account of the many 
illustrious works done by him. [N.B.] 
rhe same name is given to the divine 
Messenger who appeared to Manoah, 
and did wondrousjy. Judg. Xiii. Ls, 19. 

“ Counsellor.” Imparting salutary 
counsels to man out of the stores of 
his own wisdom. Some critics, after 
Vheodotion, join this epithet with the 
preceding, thus, Wonderful Counsel. 


lor, Savnas&s Povrevwv; but in oppo- 
sition to the genius of the language, 
which in that case requires that the 
order of the words should have been 
inverted.—Since by the epithet Coun- 
sellor the wisdom of Immanuel is de- 
noted, so his power is deseribed by 
the next words 7123 5x [in the En- 
glish Version] Mighty God, Deus, 
fortis heros—God, or mighty hero. 
bs properly denotes a mighty one, 
and is applied to Nebuchadnezzar, 
who is called the mighty one of the 
heathen. But in the verse before us 
the Supreme Being is to be under- 
stood, (Remark '.) See ch. x. 2], 
where the same words are manifestly 
employed in this sense ; and by com- 
paring these two passages, it is known 
that these two words are not to be 
separated, as some interpreters have 
attempted, as if they were written, 
God, mighty ; which is proved by the 
Masoretic point placed under 5x, to 
denote that it should be joined to the 
next word. 123 denotes one who 
excels in valour, strength, power, and 
is the title of a hero, Gen. x. 8; 
1 Sam. xvii. 51; and is applied to 
Jehovah, Deut. x. 17; Zeph. iii. 17; 
Ps. xxiv. 8. That God, clothed in 
human nature, may appear among 
men, was the persuasion of all anti- 
uity. (*) See Huet. The Indian 

rahmins to this day teach that the 
Deity has been concealed, in the forms 
of certain great men, and thus held 
intercourse with the human race; and 
that Vishnu, i.e. conqueror, wxatwp, 
who, they say, is the second person 
of the three-one God, has already as- 
sumed a body nine times, and some- 
times even a human body; and that 
the same will yet be done by him once 
more. He maintains, that under the 
name of Chrishnu, and the character 
of a teacher of morals, the same has 
descended to promote the reformation 
of men of wicked habits. See the 
Asiatic Researches.—The divine na- 
ture of the great hero and prince de- 
scribed by our prophet in this passage, 
is designated by the additional epithet 
Ty ’2m, Father of eternity, (*) i.e. 
eternal, for possessor of eternity, as in 
2 Kings i. 8, possessor of hairs, i. e. 
hairy. Nothing is more frequent with 
the Arabs, than . similar forms of 
expression to employ father for pos- 
sessor. Hence the Feng a if at 
the present day, called by the Arabs 
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father of odours, i.e. odorows. And 
father of variegated colour, i.e. varie- 
gated, is the epithet of a bird of the 
heron species. It is evident from Job 
xx. 4, that the name +p signifies not 
only that eternity which the schools 
denominate @ posteriori, but also that 
which is denominated @ priori. Tri- 
fling is the idea of Abarbanel, who 
takes the word in the sense of spoil, 
which the word denotes, Gen. xlix. 
27; so that Hezekiah would be called 
Sather of spoils, because the 2“ of 
the Assyrian army, miraculously slain, 
and of the Egyptians and Arabs whom 
he had plundered, came into his pos- 
session. But this appellation of p/un- 
derer would little comport with the 
other splendid epithets with which 
the prophet adorns his hero. Lastly, 
the appellation coy>w sw Prince of 
Peace, i. e. peace-maker, who will 
reign over a world to which he has 
restored peace ; comp. ver. 7 with ch. 
xi. 6—8. Virgil, in similar language, 
describes the reign of that illustrious 
prince of the golden age, in his cele- 
brated Eclogue iv. 15: 


** The son shall lead the life of gods, 
and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and 
heroes see ; 

The jarring nations he in peace shall 
bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind.” 


The Persian kings of the Sassanian 
race, subsequently to the time of our 
prophet, assumed to themselves simi- 
lar lofty titles. A letter sent to the 
king of, Armenia speaks of one of 
them in the following language :— 
Chosroes, hing of kings, sovereign of 
potentates, lord of the nations, guar- 
dian of peace, saviour of men, in the 
estimation of gods, a man, god, eler- 
nal; in the estimation of men, a god 
most illustrious, most glorious; con- 
queror, rising with the sun, and by 
night gratifying the eyes.—Let us be 
cautious how we believe that such 
proud appellations as the haughtiness 
of the later kings of Asia claimed for 
itself, were attributed to any king of 
Judah, Israel or Syria, in the simplicity 
of that early age of the prophet. {') 
The epithets used in this a the fol- 
lowing verse do none of them agree 
with a man who is not God. “The 
Jews, however, for the same reason 
which has induced them to pervert 


the meaning of the oracle registered, 
ch. vii. 14, have disturbed the sense of 
the present prophecy. Some of them, 
as Jarchi and Kimchi, deny that adl 
these splendid epithets are referable 
to the child born, and the son given. 
They refer, most of them, to God. 
The last epithet, Prince of Peace, 
they apply to the child who should be 
born. The Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The mighty God, The Eternal, shall 
call his name Prince of Peace ; and 
by the latter they consider Hezekiah 
to be understood. How finely the ap- 
pellation pacificator agrees with him} 
what is read in 2 Kings xviii. 8, &c., 
will inform us. But I regret having 
related such childish interpretations. 
They have been amply expressed and 
refuted by Saubert and Frisehmuth.— 
But in applying to the child the single 
appellation of Prince of Peace, they 
follow the Chaldee interpreter, who, 
although he admits that the Messiah 
is announced in this passage, yet gives 
the following explanation. The pro- 
phet saith to the house of David, 
Since a little child hath been born to 
us, a son hath been given to us, and 
he hath taken the law upon hiin, to 
protect it, and his name shall be call- 
ed, by the Wonderful Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, who endureth continu- 
ally, Messiah, in whose time peace 
shall be multiplied upon us. He con- 
siers, therefore, that the name of 
Messiah would be given by the Su- 
preme Being to the child that would 
be born. But it is contrary to the 
usual mode of Hebrew expression, 
that the words Ais name, in phrases of 
this sort, should precede the namer. (°) 
The word name occapies a middle 
place between the word expressing 
the namer and the named ; so that the 
name which follows the word yw is 
always attributed to the person named, 
not to the person who gives the ap- 
pellation. See Gen. iii, 20, iv. 25, xvi. 
15, xxi. 3; Ruth iv. 17; 1 Sam. i. 20, 
&e. Besides, the Chaldee interpreta- 
tion is opposed to the punctuation 
which the Masorites have preserved, 
doubtless received from their ances 
tors. For if the words, Father of 
Eternity, belonged to God who gave 
the name, they would have separated 
them by the proper mark from the 
words which follow, viz. Prince of 
Peace. [ - Is it, in fine, pro- 
bable that the prophet, by such an 
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arrangement of words, should bestow 
so many appellations upon the person 
hy whom the name was to be given, 
and only one upon the individual 
named? It is contrary to common 
sense. (7) The LXX. have thus trans- 
lated the words: ‘“* And his name 
shall be called Messenger of the great 
Council ; for I will bring peace Som 
the rulers.”—I think that the °9 
terrified by the majesty of the names, 
durst not say of the child what are 
evidently names of the Supreme Be- 
ing ; but for the six names have given 
what is not in the Hebrew—angel or 
messenger of the great council, &c. 
But they have taken Wonderful Coun- 
sellor for Wonderful Council; the 
words 1122 5x, the component parts 
of the name Gabriel, they have under- 
stood of that illustrious angel, whence 
they have translated angel; the rest 
they have expressed as if they had 
read covdw ow dy wae, and what is 
ulded, and health to him, or, as Je- 
rome reads it, and his health, is a 
gloss, from another interpretation of 
some one who for m3>9n5, which be- 
gins the next verse, read RD Dd. See 
Cappellus and Vitringa. 


Remarks. 

(‘) The force of this reasoning is 
not obvious. The two words 1)33 5x 
appear to follow each other only 
twice in the Bible—Isaiah ix. 6, and 
x. 21, We cannot reason, therefore, 
from the regimen of the words in one 
case, that the same must necessarily 
be the case in the other also. Dr. 
Smith’s assertion, that “ wherever the 
two words occur together, they are 
invariably connected as substantive 
and adjective in the same order,”— 
would naturally imply that there are 
many such instances. But, with the 
exception of one passage, in all the 
instances which he cites, either some 
other adjective is employed, or some 
other adjective intervenes. 

(*) What can be more absurd than 
to attempt to explain passages of the 
Jewish Scriptures by the leading dog- 
mas of Heathenism; to borrow, in 
short, from a system which denied 
the unchangeableness and unity of the 
Deity, illustrations of the perfections 
of the God of Israel, who in innume- 
rable passages declares these to be 
his essential attributes? The agree- 
ment between the doctrines of the 


Jesuit Missionaries and the religion 
of the Eastern nations, only proves, 
either that, with more knowledge, 
they sinfully accommodated the gos- 
pel to the prejudices of those whom 
they instructed, or that their own 
convictions were influenced by Hea- 
thenish conceptions. This is not the 
only example which the Christian 
Church presents of the combination 
of pure Christianity with the reveries 
of Pagan superstition. 

(7) y It would be difficult to 
prove that the metaphysical idea of 
duration absolutely without end, is 
included in this Hebrew word. In 
the following passage it clearly is not, 
Job. xx. iv. The fact is, that it ex- 

resses indefinite future duration, and 

in this respect is somewhat allied to 
the scriptural usage of ay. Mr. 
Wallace’s translation does not, I 
think, come up to the force of the 
original. Aiwy requires meAAovea in 
order to express futurity, whereas 
the above Hebrew word does not. 

(*) One does not see any great 
propriety for the caution here ex- 
pressed by our orthodox critic. It is 
necessary, indeed, to the system of 
interpretation, to which such an ana- 
logical explication would be fatal. 
There would be greater propriety in 
the caution if the appellation had been 
found in the narrative of the book of 
Genesis. 

(*) This rule will generally hold 
good, because the nominative to ®7p” 
is not usually expressed, or it con- 
sists of one noun only. The common 
usage of the Hebrew language, by 
which the verb precedes its nomina- 
tive, occasions the only ambiguity of 
the passage. 

(°) That no implicit reliance should 
be placed on the Masoretic punctua- 
tion, has been admitted by critics of 
profound learning and sound judg- 
ment. As an argument with Rosen- 
miller, it may be urged, that we may 
fairly presume that the Chaldee inter- 
preter would be as well acquainted 
with the traditionary explanation of 
the passage, as the Masorites them- 
selves, whom he preceded by several 
centuries. Or, if it be admitted that 
the Masoretic punctuation reflects the 
sense attributed to this passage from 
before the time when this paraphrase 
was made, it must also, one would 
suppose, be admitted that he, as well 
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as they, must have dnovwn of this an- 
cient Interpretation, Any argument, 
therefore, founded on the disagree- 
ment of the Chaldee interpreters, who 
were themselves Jews of ancient date, 
with the Masoretic punctuation, must 
be frail and unsatisfactory. 

(7) Rosenmiiller should have in- 
formed his readers that the different 
editions of the Septuagint vary greatly 
in the rendering of our passage. They 
are accurately and faithfully described 
by Dr. Pye Smith. 

I shall presume, in the following 
observations, that all those to whom 
they will have any interest, have ac- 
cess to Dr. Pye Smith’s “ Scripture 
Testimony.” 

(*) In opposition to Grotius, Dr. 
S. remarks, that yyy signifies a giver 
of counsel, and not a solicitor of it. 
The verb, however, from which this 
participial form is derived, may be 
taken in either sense. If, at least, 
we can depend upon Cocceius, (ed. 
1777,) whom Dr. Smith frequently 
consults, this verb denotes ‘“ partim 
concilium dare, parti concilium ca- 
pere,” so as to correspond with both 
the English words to eounsel and to 
consult, See also Pagninus: ‘‘ Con- 
siliarius, consulta.” Ought not the 
erudition and accuracy of Grotius to 
have vouched for the possibility of his 
translation? 

(°) Dr. Smith attributes to Rosen- 
miiller the words, “ 5x hic est for- 
tis, potens, heros, as Job xli. 17; 2 
Kings xxiv. 15,” which he proceeds 
to controvert. Dr. Smith perhaps 
employed the first edition of the Scho- 
lia, as the clause is not to be found 
in the second edition. 

('°) Is Dr. Smith correct in affirm. 
ing that the Arabic (if of the London 
Polyglott) supports the reading of the 
Hebrew? It appears to be a combi- 
nation of the different readings of the 
LXX. . 

('') Dr. Smith objects to the inter- 
pretation of Le Clerc, that the prefix 
71 might have been expected before 
Ss 1 can see no reason that this 
should be, and the probability surely 
is, that Le Clerc would have attended 
to this if he believed it to be a rule of 
the Hebrew grammar. If in the fol- 
lowing instances,—Gen. i. 2, “ spirit 
of God;” Exod. ix. 29, “‘ voice of 
God;” Job. i. 16, “ fire of God,” — 
the word for God requires no prefix, 


surely none is required in the case 
before us. 

('*) Rosenmiiller does not, (at least 
in the 2nd edit.,) as Dr. S. affirms, 
translate Tyan immortal, but efer- 
nal; nor does he employ any reason- 
ing to shew that the phrase is incon- 
sistent with long, though indefinite, 
duration, which is admitted by Pag- 
ninus, Cocceius and Parkhurst. 

a 

Sir, Dec. 5, 1824, 

S the “ Creed” to which the 

following strictures, from the 
Philadelphia Universalist Magazine, 
relate, has been laid before your 
readers, (Vol. XIX. pp. 14, 339, ) 
I transcribe a copy lately received 
from America for insertion, in the 
hope they may convey useful instruc- 
tion to some of the brethren on this 
side the Atlantic, who may equally 
require it, and not be unacceptable 
to others of your readers. 


*“* A Novel Creed, intended for 
Quakers, but honourably rejected by 
them. 

‘“« One would have thought that the 
Christian world, of all sects and deno- 
minations, had become too well in- 
formed, for any few designing men to 
attempt to make and palm a Creed 
upon a whole body of Christians, al- 
most without their knowledge or con- 
sent: but if our information be cor- 
rect, (and we have it from one of the 
Society who was present at the Gene- 
ral Meeting of Friends,) the way in 
which the Essay of a Creed (from 
which we have made the following 
extracts) was got up, and attempted 
to be carried in the General Meeting, 
falls but little short of the manner of 
making creeds in the third aud fourth 
centuries. ‘T'o the credit, however, of 
the Society, the attempt did not suc- 
ceed, 

‘“‘ The Essay of a Creed from which 
the following extracts were taken, was 
adopted and printed by “* the Meeting 
for Sufferings” of the Yearly Meeting 
of Pennsylvania, and copied on their 
Minutes, which are annually read in 
the Yearly Meeting for its approba- 
tion: but so much disapprobation was 
expressed with it, that the pamphlet 
was ordered “‘ not to be published.” 
Hence the work was suppressed; but 
this cannot make it any less true or 
any more false; and as it was evi- 
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dently drawn up by some of the lead- 
ing members of the Society, it is a 
roper subject for animadversion. A 
Seve copies were put into circulation, 
by some means or other, before the 
Meeting, and all attempts to buy 
them up since, for the purpose of 
suppressing them, (although we have 
understood that the sum of five dol- 
‘ars has been offered for a single copy,) 
have proved ineffectual. But we will 
keep the reader no longer in suspense 
in regard to this singular production, 
which contains some truth, but more 
error, and most of all, that which 
conveys no definite idea whatever ! 

“ After the preamble, which con- 
tains nothing very objectionable, and 
an expression of a firm belief in the 
Scriptures, which so far is certainly 
very good, it adds, ‘ But they are not 
and cannot be subjected to the fallen, 
corrupt reason of man.’ Now, what 
is meant by ‘ fallen, corrupt reason’? 
Is not the reason of man as good now 
as it ever was? And did not God 
address this reason when he said, 
* Come now, let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; and though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool’? Isa. 
i. 18. Here God calls upon sinners, 
whose sins were of the deepest dye, 
to use their reason; and on what sub- 
ject can they exercise it better than 
in gaining a correct understanding of 
the Scriptures? But only make man- 
kind believe that their reason is so 
fallen, so depraved, that they are in- 
capable of understanding the Scrip- 
tures without supernatural aid,—you 
have the hook completely in their nose, 
and they can be led obsequiously at 
your will. It is impossible to corrupt 
reason, or that reason should be cor- 
rupted; for although mankind may 
exercise a great degree of foolishness, 
and call it reason, yet reason, to be 
reason, must act rationally ; and when 
actions are incorrect, it is not reason 
that acts, but something else. If, 
therefore, this Creed means that the 
Semptures cannot be understood by 
the ‘reason of man’ in his present 
state, it either means that which is 
false, or else it charges God with 
folly, im giving man a guide, and call- 
ing upon him to exercise his reason 
in understanding it, when he knew 
that this guide was not ‘ subject to 


reason.’ But the Creed says, ‘ We 
have always asserted our willingness 
that all our doctrines be tried by them, 
(that is, the Scriptures,) and admit it 
as a positive maxim, that whatever 
any do, pretending to the Spint, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, 
be accounted and judged as a delusion 
of the Devil.’ 

“But how is a common man to 
know when doctrines are agreeable to 
the Scriptures or not? His reason is 
no guide to him: he must therefore 
sit in silence and hear what spirite«l 
men say on the subject, and take it 
for granted that what they say is true! 
It will be readily perceived, however, 
that upon this principle the Scriptures 
are of no use to any except to those 
who are spiritual ; and if these receive 
direct communications from God, it 
seems that the Scriptures might be 
dispensed with altogether. 

**The Creed continues, ‘ We re- 
ceive and believe in the testimony of 
the Scriptures simply as it stands in 
the text: ‘There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one.’ It is presumed that 
the framers of this Creed were not 
aware that the above text, on which 
they have laid so much stress, and the 
only one they have quoted correctly, 
(and the only one, except one, which 
they have inserted as a quotation from 
scripture,) is a most spurious inter- 
polation, which is not to be found in 
any Greek MS. of the New Testament 
written earlier than the 15th century. 
If they had known this circumstance, 
they would not have attached so much 
importance to this text; but this is a 
truth acknowledged by the most learn- 
ed, even among the Trinitarians. It 
is also presumed that the makers of 
this Creed were ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the text itself, even admitting 
its authority; for it no more proves 
that the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, are one being, than it is 
proved that Paul and Apollos are one 
being (1 Cor. iii. 8); and any person 
who has the least knowledge of Greek, 
must know this. 

‘“** We believe in the only wise, 
omnipotent and everlasting God, the 
Creator of all things in heaven and 
earth, and the Preserver of all things 
that he hath made, who is God over 
all, blessed for ever—who hath created 
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all things by his eternal Word and 
Son,’ &c. ‘£ Eternal Word and Son.’ 
This is what is called believing ‘ in 
the testimony of the Scriptures sim- 
ply as it stands in the text.’ But 
where do we read in the Scriptures of 
an eternal Son? The idea is totally 
absurd. A son must be begotten and 
born (or else created as Adam was) 
before he can be a son, and to call 
such a being an eternal being, is an 
absurdity. But the Creed (after a 
statement to which we do not object) 
continues, ‘ Hence he (Christ) is the 
only Mediator between God and man ; 
for having been with God from all 
eternity, being himself God,’ &c.— 
‘Ilaving been with God from all eter- 
nity.’ Here the words of John, ‘from 
the beginning,’ which may mean from 
the beginning of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, but at most can mean no more 
than the beginning of creation, these 
Creed-makers have changed into their 
own words, ‘ from all eternity.’ But 
any thing that was with God ‘ from 
all eternity,’ must be as eternal as 
Giod; yet, nevertheless, it could not 
be that God with whom it (the Word) 
was; and therefore, if this be God as 
well as that, it makes out two Gods 
as clearly as two and two make four, 

“* Passing on in the Creed, we no- 
tice the following: ‘ God is willing 
to be reconciled to us, and ready to 
remit the sins that are past, if we 
repent.’ Astonishing! How can God, 
who changeth not, be willing to be 
otherwise than what he is? And how 
can vain man suppose that any thing 
which he can do, may produce a re- 
conciliation in God? If God be wil- 
ling to be reconciled, is he not equally 
willing to effect that which will make 
him so? The Scriptures do not tes- 
tify of any unreconciliation in the 
mind of God, but that ‘ God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself? (2 Cor. v. 19); not saying 
that he is willing to be reconciled to 
the world, because this would imply 
that he is changeable, as well as man. 
That God forgiveth sins on repent- 
ance, we readily admit; but if he for- 
giveth sin on repentance now as he 
always did, why should it be supposed 
that he doth this for the sake or on 
account of something else which he 
has received as a satisfaction, in the 
room and stead of that punishment 
which the sinner is supposed to have 


deserved? God always did and always 
will forgive the truly penitent, merely 
because ‘he delighteth in mercy.’ 

‘* But the Creed continues: ‘ He 
(Christ) is both the word of faith and 
a quickening spirit in ws, whereby he 
is the immediate cause, author, object 
and strength of our living faith in his 
name and power, and of the work of 
our salvation from sin and the bond- 
age of corruption.’ This, unless they 
mean to speak of Christ figuratively, 
ineaning thereby the doctrine of Christ, 
is wholly unintelligible; but if this 
be their meaning, why did they not 
use language more definite and less 
liable to be misconstrued? One great 
object in having a creed is, in having 
something plain, explicit and easy to 
be understood, in and through which 
apr Christians may unite in a 
cind of spiritual and heavenly union. 
But as we have begun to dive into 
the hidden mystery of something we 
profess not to understand, so we must 
proceed, ‘The Son of God cannot 
be divided from the least or lowest 
appearance of his divine light or life 
in us, any more than the sun from 
his own light,’ &e. All this, to men 
of common sense, is unintelligible lan- 
guage—of which there was more of 
the like nature, which we did not think 
it expedient to quote. The above 
may suflice as a specimen. 

‘“* Is it meant to be understood that 
there is any thing of this ‘ divine light 
or life’ of ‘ the Son of God’ in every 
person? If so, it makes the salvation 
of all as secure ag that of ‘ the Son of 
God,’ because he ‘ cannot be divided’ 
from it (and of course they cannot be 
divided from him) any more ‘ than 
the sun can be divided from his own 
light.’ But if it be meant that ‘ the 
least or lowest appearance of his di- 
vine light and life in us,’ is something 
supernatural, which none but the power 
of God can produce, and none but the 
goodness of God can give, and that it is 
given to some while it is withheld from 
others,—then here is clearly perceived 
all the horrid partiality of Calvinism, 
veiled, indeed, in the mystery of Qua- 
kerism. But the words are so couch- 
ed, and it appease not without design, 
that they will admit not only either of 
the above constructions, but that of 


Arminianism! Wonderful Crééd! to 
which men of such opposing senti- 
ments might, perhaps, subscribe with- 
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out violating their consciences, because 
each could give a construction to suit 
himself ! 

“ Speaking of believing unto justi- 
fication, the Creed says, * By the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ without 
us, we, truly repenting and believing, 
are, through the mercy of God, justi- 
fied from the imputation of sins and 
transgressions that are past, as though 
they had never been committed. And 
hy the mighty power of Christ within 
us, the power, nature and Aatits of 
sin are destroyed; that as sin once 
reigned unto death, even so now grace 
reigneth, through righteousness, unto 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ The meaning, if it have any, 
is above our comprehension. To our 
understanding, faith is produced by 
evidence, not by obedience, and obe- 
dience may be the fruit of faith. 
What is meant by the ‘ common sa- 
crifice’? And me was effected by 
it? What is meant by ‘ the propitia- 
tory sacrifice of Christ without us’ ? 
And what connexion hath that with 
the mighty work of Christ within us ? 
What is this mighty work? What 
sins have been imputed to us, more 
than what we have personally com- 
mitted? What proportion of the 
mighty work here spoken of belongs 
to our ‘ truly repenting and believ- 
ing’? What to the sacrifice of Christ 
without us? And what to the mercy 
of God? For it seems that, according 
to the above Creed, all have some- 
thing to do in the case; and how is 
any one to know or understand what 
is to be performed by himself, what 
has been done for him by Christ, or 
for what must he depend wholly on 
the mercy of God? 

** Is it at all to be wondered at that 
the younger part of the Society, whose 
minds are yet open and free to judge 
for themselves what is rational, were 
almost to an individual disposed to 
reject this creed? But it has taught 
them a good lesson, and we hope that 
old and young will profit by it. It 
will teach those whose minds are not 
fully established, not to place such 
implicit confidence in the supposed 

of the Spirit in their spi- 

tual leaders, as they have hitherto 
done: for if > Renae the Spirit of 
God to direct them, they certainly 
stood in the most need of it when 
they were framing a Creed which was 


designed to give a proper direction to 
the minds of all the Society, particu- 
larly to the young. But will any one 
believe that the above Creed was ever 
dictated by the Spirit of God? If so, 
the medium of communication was 
certainly an unfortunate one, for 
much of it either has no meaning at 
all, or else its meaning cannot be 
understood from the words used to 
express it. Let Friends (a dozen of 
them or so, to try the experiment) 
undertake to answer the questions we 
have proposed, and let them all agree 
to answer them according to their un- 
derstanding of the Creed, and see how 
many or how few will answer them 
alike. And if they cannot agree among 
themselves what it means, how could 
it have been any guide to others? It 
is doubted whether the framers of this 
Creed themselves (for it is supposed 
there must have been more than one) 
would agree in all points relative to 
the questions we have proposed. 
“We congratulate the young Friends 
on their success in checking in the 
bud an attempt (as we consider it to 
be) to lord it over their faith, so as 
not to let them judge for themselves 
in matters of religion, or at least not 
to be permitted to express their judg 
ment, unless their opinion should 
coincide with that of their spiritual 
guides. It is manifest to all who are 
acquainted with the circumstances and 
facts, that this Creed was designed to 
have a particular bearing on an indi- 
vidual [lin a whose boldness 
and independence of mind has occa- 
sioned of late some considerable ex- 
citement among the Friends. But the 
veil was too thin, and the more liberal- 
minded discovered the fetters which 
were to bind down the mind and pre- 
vent free inquiry, before the rivets 
were wholly fastened upon them. We 
sincerely hope that this will be a good 
lesson to all Creed-makers in future. 
**We can assure the Friends that we 
mean them no harm, nor even disre- 
spect, but verily a kindness, by the 
liberty we have taken. We shall not 
name the person who lent us the 
copy, but presume that he was not 
aware that we should make extracts 
from it, much less publish them. If, 
therefore, we have committed an error 
in this respect, it is all our own, and 


no fault of his.” 
i 
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Sir, Jan. 6, 1825. 

By yk. PYE SMITH, in his reply to 

Mr. Bakewell, thus expresses 
himself: ** Yet I solemnly remonstrate 
with Mr. B. for representing my state- 
ments as if they had referred to per- 
sunt! holiness, and the unchangeable 
obligations of universal virtue, when 
they are in the plainest manner re- 
stricted to the single point of the 
JUSTIFICATION of a sinner in the sight 
of God. If he is so unacquainted with 
the doctrines of religion as not to be 
aware of this broad distinction, if none 
of the books of his excellent ancestors 
have descended to him, which might 
have given him the information, and 
if he choose not to take the trouble 
of a little research, he must excuse 
my reminding him that the paragraplis 
from which he has garbled his ex- 
tracts, sufficiently declared it.”’ [ Mon. 
Repos. XIX. 733. ] 

This broad distinction in the doc- 
trines of Dr. Smith’s religion is not 
so palpable to me as the learned gen- 
tleman’s expressions indicate it ouglit 
to be; and ee request the favour 
of him to reply to the following four 
questions, ‘These I have so worded 
us to give him the least possible trou- 
ble; indeed a simple atlirmative or 
negative may suffice. The correspon- 
dence of Dr. Smith having been public, 
I hope this request from one who is 
personally unknown to him is not a 
breach of established decorum :— 

1, Is the justification of a sinner in 
the sight of God determined by the 
unchangeable obligations of universal 
virtue? 

2. Will those persons who most 
habitually attend to the obligations 
of universal virtue, and who acquire 
most personal holiness, be the justified 
before God? 

3. Will any such persons be ex- 
cluded from the justification before 
God? 

4. Will those persons who have 
less habitually attended to the obliga- 
tions of universal virtue, and who have 
less personal holiness, be preferred 
and equally justified before God ? 

THOMAS GIBSON. 


a. 
Thoughts on Religious Education. 
VERY Christian parent must 
Wish that religion should furnish 


his children not merely with a rule of 
VOL, Xx, D 
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conduct, but with pleasurable ideas. 
A devotional spirit, when joined to a 
sound mind B cultivated understand. 
ing, is the source of such pure enjoy- 
ment, that it may well be regarded as 
one of the first and best of blessings 
Yet all religious fathers and mothers 
will allow that, in this department 
of education, the difficulties and the 
chances of failure are peculiarly great. 
What with enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and indifference on the other ; 
and what between the opposite dan- 
gers of false refinement and revolting 
familiarity, and too much or too little 
regard to the respective oflices of rea- 
son and of the feelings in matters of 
faith, a serious parent may well be 
anxious respecting the event of a reli- 
gious education. Meantime, it is a 
blessing to be assured that an influ- 
ence of this kind, if exerted with but 
a tolerable degree of rational earnest- 
ness, can hardly fail of having some 
good effect upon the character. If it 
does not make a religious, it may a 
moral, being ; and reverence for the 
consistent example of a Christian pa- 
rent may produce some portion of 
that effect on the heart and life which 
we could wish owed its origin to a 
yet higher motive. Few sincere Chris- 
tians, however, will like the idea of 
resting here. The grace and beauty 
of early character, which genuine per- 
sonal religion alone can give, is too 
valuable a thing to be readily con- 
ceded; nor can the most unsullied 
renown make up for the want of that 
inheritance within, which will support 
the spirit of a man when the voice of 
applause is no more to him than the 
least murmur of the passing wind. 
How earnestly then is it to be wished 
that parents had oftener the pleasure 
of seeing their children’s minds not 
only strengthened by just views and 
principles, but beautified by the pre- 
sence of devotion! Surely, if there 
be parents who think lightly of the 
latter, provided the former be secured, 
it should be enough to ask whether 
they are content with a kind of obe- 
dience from their own children which 
is purely the offspring of a sense of 
duty, and has in it nothing grateful, 
nothing affectionate, nothing cheerful ? 
Do they not love to see the ardent 
mind and active hand evidently put jn 
action by the heart? If they 
do, then with consistency can 
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they be indifferent about the coldness 
or warmth of their children’s affec- 
tions towards the great object of our 
hopes and fears? ; 

Though few can feel more sensible 
than myself that the subject of reli- 
gious education is something infinitely 
more important than a knowledge of 
the differences between one sect and 
another, it 1s impossible to think on 
that subject at all, without comparing 
in our minds the general sentiments 
and conduct of those whose ideas differ 
in very important points. 

Every one who is anxious for the 
increase of the spirit of religion in his 
own heart and the hearts of others, 
must be desirous of borrowing light 
wherever it is to be found, and of 
banishing all those baneful feelings 
which would prevent the acknowledg- 
ment of having learned an important les- 
son from individuals in other respects 
0 posed perhaps to the principles of 
which he acknowledges the truth and va- 
lue. Thus I shall not make any apology 
for freely owning, that whatever may 
be the inherent recommendations of 
our faith, Ido not think our method 
of communicating religious instruction 
to the young is generally so calculated 
to interest the feelings, -or give a fa- 
vourable association with the subject 
of religion, as that pursued by Cal- 
vinists. Unitarians are too apt to 
conclude, that because the system of 
Calvin is dark, intricate and revolting, 
young people must necessarily be dis- 
gusted by it. They think too much 
of the shadows ; they forget the lights. 
They dwell on the austerity of the 
opposite system, and, representing to 
themselves the mild and merciful cha- 
racter of their own, seem to expect 
that, if young people are not fright- 
ened away from it, they will adopt it 
asa matter of course. Though it is 
slander to allow, even in a passing 
sentence, that the theme of mercy is 
an unwelcome theme to the lips of 
Calvinists, I will not enter upon this 
point, but confine myself to the ques- 
tion of religious instruction.—The at- 
tractions to children under orthodox 
teaching are very many; to those un- 
der Unitarians but too few. However 
uninviting may have been the appear- 
ance of ancient Puritanism, modern 
Calvinism has completely recognized 
the policy of making religion as cap- 
tivating as possible te the young and 


uninstructed. Even that ancient piece 
of divinity, the Church Catechism, 
has been rendered attractive by Mrs. 
Sherwood’s series of stories, elucida- 
tive and explanatory of its different 
positions: and we might easily enu- 
merate hundreds of tales, abounding in 
similar doctrine and sentiment, which 
diversify the sabbath hours of young 
people among our Calvinistic brethren. 
Doubtless these tales contain much 
that a Unitarian will disapprove; yet 
that person must bear about, not only 
a prejudiced, but a most unteachable 
mind, who does not perceive that it is 
a great matter thus to give religion an 
advantage in early years, by the in- 
strumentality of pleasant associations. 
It cannot be subject of surprise, that 
some Unitarian parents, alive to the 
danger of making the Sabbath a wea- 
riness, and trusting to the readiness 
with which a child’s mind passes from 
what is obscure and tedious to what is 
interesting, do avail themselves ocea- 
sionally of the existence of some of 
these publications. They think, and 
rightly, that it is a prime point to 
make a favourable impression at first ; 
to give religion a fair and reasonable 
chance in the affections, instead of at- 
tempting, (what we attempt inno other 
study or pursuit,) to place the mind of 
a child on a level with that of a man, 
by communicating only abstract and 
philosophically correct ideas. And of 
what value, after all, are these ideas, 
if they be merely the furniture of the 
head, and the heart has ‘‘ neither part 
nor lot in this matter’? Where is 
the evidence, amidst a copious supply 
of accurate information such as a cate- 
chism, like that of Geneva, for instance, 
is calculated to convey, that ¢hat pro- 
cess is going on which can alone con- 
stitute a truly religious character? * 





* Our American friends seem to hail 
with great pleasure the publication of a 
translation of the Geneva Catechism.— 
It is to be hoped that, however advisable 
it may be thought to impress upon the 
minds of /itt/e children a few plain and 
casy first truths, we shall not again re- 
sort to the oppressive and uninteresting 
system of catechetical instruction with 
our young people. To learn by rote 
whole chapters expository of our moral 
and religious duties, may easily disgust 
the mind, but can hardly advance it one 
step in any thing valuable. Such substi- 
tutes for mental exertion, such ready- 








Is the thought exercised? We do not 
ask how correctly—a child must think 
us achild ; but has it evidently thought 
at all on the subject? Is its consci- 
ence touched by little neglects of duty? 
Las it learned to make its own trials, 
its own blessings, the subject of prayer 
and praise? Has it learned to feel 
any thing like gratitude to God, the 
giver of good, and Jesus, the friend of 
man? And why should these thoughts 
and feelings be despised or neglected, 
because they are juvenile? A child’s 
little fault is as serious a matter in its 
own eyes, and certainly it ought in a 
parent’s, as crime in the eyes of a inan. 
Its joys and sorrows are of magnitude 
enough to fill up the measure of its 
mind and heart; and why should not 
we labour to distribute religious sup- 
port in equal measure? ‘* Let me not 
he laughed at,” says Mrs. Hamilton, 
in that beautiful part of her Letters 
on Education which treats of religion, 
‘‘let me not be laughed at for the 
confession, and I shall freely acknow- 
ledge that I at this moment look back 
with infinite pleasure to the delightful 
period, when with the simplicity of 
infant innocence I poured out my little 
soul in grateful thanks to the Almighty 
for the happiness enjoyed at a dan- 
cing-school ball! Nor am I certuin 
that all the ecatechisms and all the 
hymns with which my poor memory 
was loaded, produced half such bene- 
fit to my mind as that which flowed 
from this powerful association of feli- 
city with the Divine source.’’ 

_ Let it not be thought that little 
unportance is attached to correct no- 
tions of divine truth, by the writer of 
this article. Truth, in a pleasant, en- 
gaging dress—truth, applied to the 
heart and life—is all that is contended 
for. The error of talking too much 
to children on these subjects has often 
been condemned ; yet surely the error 
is in the manner of talking, full as 
much as in the time bestowed upon 
it. If a young person és to be dis- 
gusted with the theme, a short, dry, 


made applications of scripture precepts, 
may do very well for the members of a 
church which, though mild in its disci- 
pline, is far from friendly to liberty of 
thonght, bat it ill accords with the spirit 
of that land which is now claiming, in so 
noble a manner, a place for religion in the 
understanding and in the heart, 
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heartless reading of one quarter of an 
hour a day, will do the business far 
more effectually than an hour or two 
of judicious religious instruction. — 


The excellent writer I have before 
quoted has given it as her decided 
opinion, that not only the narratives 
of the Bible may be read with great 
pleasure and advantage by children, 
under a clever and able instructor, at 
a very early period; but that an ac- 
quaintance with the greater part of the 
Bible, before the mind has learned to 
associate any impure or unpleasant 
ideas with its objectionable passages, 
will contribute essentially to the plea- 
sure of its perusal in after years.— 
Whether our present translation of 
the Scriptures might not be superseded 
by one far better, is quite another 
question. I believe there are few eri- 
tics who will not allow that some 
things at least are capable of amend- 
ment; but the point is this—while 
our Bibles remain what they are, is 
it politic, or is it not, to keep children 
from reading them at home, and at an 
early age? In deciding this, it should 
be remembered that children are liable 
to hear the Scriptures read by ser- 
vants and at different places of wor- 
ship, and will, surely, be far more 
struck by an objectionable phrase 
when they hear it for the first time in 
a well-known story, and perceive that 
it has been purposely omitted by a 
parent and teacher, than if it came in 
the common course of reading. Is it 
not also greatly to be feared, that the 
surprise and disgust which a young 
person might experience on finding 
the grounds on which parts of the 
Bible had been kept from him, would 
much impair the pleasurable and reve- 
rential associations with that book? 
Is it not to be dreaded that such a 
discovery, coming at a time when im- 
pressions are most strong, would have 
a powerful tendency to spoil the relish 
for the Scriptures, which better ma- 
nagement might have preserved ?— 
Deploratly, most deplorably, must 
the work of education have been car- 
ried on, and most deficient in every 
requisite for her office must be the 
religious instructor, if the reading of 
the Bible can ever be perverted in her 
hands to any bad purpose. Less would 
have been said on this point, but that 
it is feared Unitarian teachers are be- 
coming so over-scrupulous with re- 
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gard to the use of the Scriptures, that 
young people among them will gradu- 
ally be less and less acquainted with 
their contents ;—an evil deeply to be 
deprecated. 

But the grand thing, after all, in 
religious instruction is, early and deep- 
ly, not with severity, but with much 
earnestness, to impress upon the mind 
the idea that religion is a personal 
concern; not so much a matter to be 
learned as practised. Here, if some 
teachers err from familiarity, others 
dwell too much in generals to bring 
the thing home to the hearts of chil- 
dren. Surely if prayer, for instance, 
be a blessing to the advanced Chris- 
tian, it ought, in some degree, to wear 
that appearance to a child. Month 
after month, and year after year, to 
exact nightly and daily the repetition 
of the same short, general form,—re- 
gardless of all the circumstances which 
in that time may affect a child’s heart, 
and dispose it, if rightly managed, to 
real prayer,—can this be right? Can 
it be calculated to give a just concep- 
tion of the character of that Being— 


Whose ears are open to the softest cry, 
Whose grace descends to meet the lifted 
eve ? 


It behoves us to speak seriously on 
this subject, for it is indeed one of 
vast importance. Better, far better, 
were it to lay aside the exercise than 
harden the heart by accustoming it to 
what, it is but too plain, is a mere 
lip-labour. Before it is thought pro- 
per or decorous to permit a child to 
word its own petitions to the throne 
of grace, words a parent might vary 
them frequently, according to circum- 
stances ; for in no other way can a 
proper idea be acquired of the nature 
of prayer. Let not the idea of early 
piety be too eagerly reprobated, be. 
cause, most unfortunately, much that 
is highly objectionable has been writ- 
ten and said on the subject. Is it too 
much to say, that if ever hypocrisy 
appears in children, it must be from 
very bad management indeed? But 
let neither the dread of this, nor any 
mistakes, however absurd and even 
ludicrous, which may be made by chil- 
dren in the beginning of a religious 
career, discourage a parent. Yet we 
would not object to the use of all 
forms of prayer, but only to that 
abuse of them which leads parents to 


feel satisfied when they have taught 
their children one general form, with 
its daily, invariable repetition,— too 
frequently, also, it is feared, without 
a moment allowed for preparation. 
Here, as cannot be too often repeated, 
we do not consult our own experience. 
Can we at once turn our own minds 
from a worldly object to the proper 
frame for prayer? If not, why should 
we require it from a child? It is not 
to make prayer a grievous task ; it is 
because it can be rendered interesting 
and efficacious in no other way, that 
some little preparation is necessary. 
We succeed or fail exactly in propor- 
tion as we can attain a lively convic- 
tion of the reality of things invisible, 
and their connexion with our present 
state. If this be necessary for us, 
surely it is equally so for a child. 

Coinciding in many of the excellent 
observations on religious education in 
a late Number of the Monthly Re- 
pository, the writer of this yet thinks 
the subject of Unitarian religious in- 
struction deserving of more discussion 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon 
it, and would be sincerely rejoiced if 
more able pens would continue what 
has here been imperfectly begun. 
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Sir, Dec. 8, 1824. 

N Mr. Belsham’s remarks on Dr. 

Channing’s recent Discourse, in- 
serted Vol. XIX. pp. 678—681, I find 
towards the conclusion the following 
assertion, Speaking of Anti-super- 
naturalism, ‘‘ I never,” says the wor- 
thy and learned divine, ‘‘ knew more 
than two persons who professed it.’ 
{ am happy in thinking that during 
Mr. Belsham’s very extensive expe- 
rience, he has found so little cause 
fur Dr. Southey’s observation; but 
as my own experience has led me to 
draw a different conclusion, and as I 
firmly believe the interests of religion 
can never suffer any real injury by the 
candid avowal of our sentiments, I 
must assert my conviction of the ex- 
istence of Anti-supernaturalism in 
some of our Unitarian meetings.— 
That Unitarians are “ generally,” 
much less ** universally,” Anti-super- 
naturalists, is indeed totally false; as, 
in fact, to speak strictly, Unitarians 
cannot entertain such sentiments at 
all; yet, as the odium of infidelity is 
considerable, we find that unbelief 
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lurks in almost every sect. It is not 
confined to our own denomination. 
The power of custom, the influence 
of society and friends, and perhaps, 
in some cases, devotional feeling not 
founded on Christian principles, all 
unite to retain mankind, nominally, 
within the pale of some religious com- 
munity, except unbelief has taken a 
very decided character. I would be 
far from asserting, with Mr. Belsham, 
that Anti-supernaturalists, when they 
assume the name of Christians, are 
guilty of “base hypocrisy” or “* down- 
right falsehood.” In many instances, 
this is far from being the case; for, 
however inconsistent and absurd their 
theory may be, we know too well that 
a large portion of the world likewise 
profess, conscientiously, a system of 
theology we also consider absurd and 
inconsistent, to permit us to condemn, 
in a moral point of view, the mere 
profession of any opinions whatever. 
But if we believe our fellow-creatures 
are in error—an error likely to prove 
injurious to the progress of religious 
truth—let us meet the evil in the 
spirit of meekness and the power of 
truth. 

Anti-supernaturalists profess not to 
give up the authority of the New Tes- 
tament as a rule of life, at the same 
time that they deny the divine inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures and the truth 
of prophecy and miracle. Those who 
profess Anti-supernaturalism must en- 
tertain one of the two following opi- 
nions—either they must consider Jesus 
and his disciples as enthusiasts, as 
men who imagined themselves divine- 
ly inspired, and found means to per- 
suade the world of the reality of their 
imaginations; or they must believe 
Christ and his apostles to have been 
intentional deceivers. No one can 
suppose for an instant that Christian- 
ity is altogether a fable; and if Jesus 
and his apostles really existed, then 
we must give our assent to one of the 
above statements, or become believers 
in @ Divine Revelation. 

_ If we consider Jesus as an enthu- 
siast, I know not how we can continue 
to look upon him as an enlightened 
teacher, as our guide to virtue and 
happiness. His character for wisdom, 
or even for sanity, must at once be 
conceded. If we say that Jesus did 
not pretend to divine gifts—he was 
benevolent —a philanthropist, who 
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formed a noble design for the imn- 
S— of the human race, and 
lis historians have misrepresented his 
words and actions—then the charge 
of enthusiasm falls upon the evange~ 
lists and apostles. We assert that a 
number of men (not one, not two or 
three, but a//)* were led away by their 
enthusiasin to imagine they beheld 
deeds that Christ never pretended to 
perform, and to hear words that were 
never uttered. win pe this possi- 
ble, can we place confidence in the 
writings of such men, or believe thein 
worthy to regulate our lives ? 

If we consider Jesus as an impostor, 
(and I feel it almost an irreverence 
to him who was all truth, to imagine 
this even for the sake of argument,) 
how can we call ourselves by the name 
of an impostor, or listen to his in- 
structions and adopt his precepts ? 
The most enlightened and sublime 
morality that ever flowed from the 
lips of man, is cancelled by a course 
of falsehood and deceit entirely incon- 
sistent with that morality, with every 
word that Jesus spoke, with every 
deed that he performed. Shall we, 
then, conclude that our Saviour’s fol- 
lowers designedly imposed upon the 
world? On this supposition, Jesus 
chose for his disciples men who were 
all devoid of integrity, and who formed 
collectively a conspiracy against truth, 
and obtained a success in the promul- 
gation of their falsehoods, unexampled 
in the records of history. They evinced 
the most heroic virtue, and devoted 
their lives to a cause, which, if it were 
an imaginary one, renders them, in 
fact, the authors of their own suffer- 
ings and death. If we can believe that 
such men ever existed, yet can we 
take their writings as our guide — 
men whose love of falschood was so 
great, beyond all precedent, that it 
overcame the common laws of our 
nature, and was pursued amidst per- 
secutions, chains and death? 

If I am told that the Anti-super- 
naturalist reads the Bible as he reads 
Seneca or any other work on morals, 
no one can object to his doing so; 
but on these grounds only he surely 
cannot call himself a Christian, any 
more than reading the Koran would 
make him a Mabometan.* No; Chris- 
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© “We must not after this pretend (as 
is now too much the prevailing mode) to 
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tianity is either a religion bearing the 
indelible stamp of eternal truth, or it 
is a tissue of falsehood and deceit. 
Whatever may be thought or con- 
cluded by biblical critics as to the 
genuineness of particular texts or 
parts of the Scriptures, the question 
whether the New Testament is or is 
not the revealed will of God, must be 
argued on general grounds, and can- 
not be affected by particular difficul- 
ties. The Christian religion has been, 
and is now, liable to corruption, This 
the firmest and most enlightened de- 
fenders of our faith are ever the rea- 
diest to allow. So the best gifts of 
heaven are capable of abuse from the 
weakness and wickedness of mankind, 
and God's “ unspeakable gift” has been 
injured and misrepresented through 
the evil passions and ignorance of 
men, But if we do not doubt the 
existence of the sun because a pass- 
ing cloud obscures his beams, neither 
let us doubt that the “ sun of righte- 
ousness” will shine forth on the na- 
tions, through the clonds of error, 
infidelity and superstition, till the 
time shall at length arrive when “ the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.” 
M.A. R. 
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On the Propriety of adopting some 
more distinctire Appe lation mrone 
those who are usually styled Uni- 
farians, aie 


Sir, December 10, 1824, 


Pr is a frequent complaint with 
Unitarians, that they are charged 
by their opponents with holding opi- 


select just what we happen to like in the 
gospel, and lay aside all the rest; to ad- 
mit, for instance, the moral and precep- 
tive part, and reject all those sublime 
doctrines which are peculiar to the gos. 
pel, and which form the wall of partition 
between Christianity and what is called 
Natural Religion. This is assuming a 
liberty and creating a distinction which 
no believer in the divine authority of our 
Lord can on any ground justify.” Christ 
delivered all his doctrines in the name 
of God, He required that all, without 
exception, should be received. He has 
civen no man a license to adopt just as 
much or as little of them as he thinks 
fit. He has authorized no one human 
being to add thereto or diminish there- 
irom.”—Porteus's Sermons, 1, 314, 


nions which a numerous portion of 
them do not in truth entertain; and 
I have heard it affirmed that the only 
point in which they are strictly una- 
nimous is the personal unity of the 
Deity. This complaint, I cannot help 
thinking, is by no means justified in 
the extent to which it is carried; and, 
indeed, it sometimes has the appear- 
ance of shrinking from an accusation, 
though I do not mean to assert that 
such is the fact. In the first place, 
the doctrine on which they are said 
to agree is too indefinite as a mark 
of distinction, embracing in its appli- 
cation not only those who were usu- 
ally considered as the disciples of 
Socinus, but also that denomination 
of Dissenters who profess the Arian 
tenets respecting the person of Christ. 
Since the term Socinian has been dis- 
carded, the class of Christians who 
believe solely in the human character 
of our Saviour, have, I believe, adopt- 
ed no distinctive appellation; and 
though that of //umanitarian is occa- 
sionally employed, it does not appee 

to have been fixed upon as one by 
which they are desirous of being uni- 
formly designated. Hence it has arisen 
that many assertions made generally 
respecting Unitarians, may, strictly 
speaking, be applicable only to the 
Arian part of that denominatioyg. If 
this representation be correet, it shews 
the necessity of selecting some cha- 
racteristic appellation by which both 
Arians and Trinitarians may address 
those whose principal tenet is the 
simple humanity of our Lord. It 
would be the means of preventing 
much erroneous accusation on the 
one side, and much useless recrimi- 
nation on the other. 

But still it may be said—and, if I 
mistake not, has been said—that many 
opinions are alleged to form part of 
the creed of the Humanitarians, for 
which the preachers and writers among 
that body are alone responsible. In re- 
ply to this, I would beg leave to ask,— 
if we are not to look to the ministers 
of any religious sect, and to their 
public advocates, for a knowledge of 
their tenets and sentiments, to whoin 
are we to have recourse for this in- 
‘-rmation? If I am desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with the principal 
doctrines now held by Particular Bap- 
tists, (for example,) I should con- 
ceive that I could not materially err 
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by consulting the publications of Mr. 
Ivimey; or if I wish to ascertain the 
leading dogmas of the Galliean church 
during the reign of Louis XTV., I am 
surely justified in placing confidence 
in the theological works of the elo- 
quent Bossuet. ‘To this the Unitarian 
party will probably answer, that they 
have no subscriptions and no autho- 
ritative creeds to restrict the exercise 
of their faith; and that not only do 
they feel themselves perfectly at li- 
berty to differ from their pastors, but 
that this difference in numerous cases 
actually exists. Sull 1 contend that, 
in refuting what I conceive to be the 
erroneous sentiments of any sect, I 
have a right to assume that their cho- 
sen preachers and principal writers 
usually speak the sentiments of their 
followers. But, allowing the differ- 
ence insisted upon to exist in its full- 
est latitude,—of what value, let me 
ask, can be the private opinions of 
the majority of the members of any 
religious, and I might add, of any 
political body? Comparatively but 
few can have investigated controver- 
sial topics with sufficient accuracy to 
be able to form a competent judginent 
on their respective merits, or at least 
such a judgment as will not be shaken 
by the arguments of some powerful 
opponent. Admitting that a variance 
subsists between the minister and his 
congregation in some material points 
of their theological creed, whose opi- 
nion must we consider as entitled to 
superior deference—that of the man 
who has perhaps devoted his whole 
life to the examination of these spe- 
culative doctrines, and who must, 
generally speaking, be presumed to 
possess a greater share of learning 
than his hearers; or the opinion of 
those whose education and commer- 
cial or professional employments pre- 
chide them from pursuing, with any 
eflect, the requisite inquiries? This 
inust Obviously be the case with the 
mass of every society. Let their in- 
telligence be what it will, the want of 
leisure, and, still more, the want of 
learning, must render them wholly 
unfit for so arduous an undertaking. 
It is only to the leading literary men 
of any religious society, and particu- 
larly to their writers of eminence, that 
we can resort with confidence for an 
exposition of their peculiar doctrines. 
If it be affirmed that the writings of 
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Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Jebb 
and Mr. Belsham, contain nothing 
more than their own individual sen- 
timents, still I should say, that they 
afford the only means of obtaining a 
knowledge of what their followers 
admit into their creed; and to works 
of this character ought the repligs of 
the opposite party to be chiefly di- 
rected. I do not deny that some 
particular points of doctrine may be 
strictly peculiar to each of the writers 
[ have alluded to; all I affirm is, that 
men of their eminence and acquire- 
ments may reasonably be regarded as 
the exponents of their party. 

In the next place, I may be per- 
mitted to ask,—why, if this plea be 
considered as defensible in the case of 
Unitarians, it is not applicable to the 
writings of the learned in the Esta- 
blished Church? Numerous doctrines 
have been pronounced by Unitarians 
to be essential parts of the national 
creed, though, in point of fact, many 
members of our ecclesiastical [Esta- 
blishment, even among the clergy, 
openly profess to disbelieve them. 1 
am quite aware that the Articies and 
Creeds of the Church will be adduced 
as sufficient indications of what its 
members either do, or, it may be 
said, ought in conscience to believe : 
but let it be recollected how various 
are the sentiments of orthodox divines 
respecting the nature of the sudscrip- 
tion which is required from the cle- 
rical body. Some have viewed our 
Articles in no other light than as arti- 
cles of peace, and among these we 
may name Archbishop Bramhall and 
Bishop Fowler. Others, like Arch- 
deacon Paley, have thought it sufii- 
cient that the subscriber should fulfil 
the intention of the legislature by 
whom the subscription was enacted, 
without any obligation to believe every 
speculative doctrine which they may 
contain. A third class of writers re- 
quire that these Articles and formu- 
laries of the Church should be assented 
to in their /iteral sense ; while a fourth 
class may be instanced in those who 
coincide in sentiment with Archdeacon 
Powell, the learned Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, who was 
not merely a theologian of great eru- 
dition, but a rational and sound phi- 
losopher. In the second of his ad- 
mirable Discourses published by Dr. 
Balguy, his language on this subject 
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is at once clear and decisive : ‘‘ When- 
ever an Article,” he observes, “ 
expressed in auch general terms as 
will fairly contain several particular 
opinions, there, certainly, it is sufh- 
cient for him who subscribes to be 
convinced that some one of these opi- 
nions is true.” In another page he 
remarks, ‘* And therefore when an 
Article has been understood by good 
and learned interpreters in a sense 
neither the most obvious nor the most 
usual, he who assents to it is at li- 
berty to follow their guidance, or to 
join himself to the multitude.” This 
able writer then goes on to shew that 
“* not only the propositions to which 
we assent, but the assent itself, may 
be differently understood.” ‘Towards 
the conclusion of the Discourse, he 
makes this observation: “ Upon the 
whole it appears, that in the appro- 
bation we give of the established 
doctrines, there is much reasonable 
liberty; that we may understand them 
in any of those senses which the gene- 
ral words comprehend, or to which 
the received interpretation of these 
doctrines, or the judgment of able 
interpreters, have extended them; 
that we are not confined strictly even 
to this compass, but may allow our- 
selves, if it seems necessary, to differ 
as much from former interpreters as 
they have done from each other; and, 
lastly, that there is room for various 
degrees of assent, according to the 
various ages and abilities of the sub- 
seribers.’’ ‘To the objection that such 
a degree of liberty must be liable to 
abuse, Dr. Powell justly replies, “* And 
80 are many moral rules, which are 
nevertheless both reasonable and use- 
ful: so ave all the rules of civil liberty, 
which are yet of the greatest impor- 
tance to the happiness of mankind.” 
1 must not omit to notice that this 
Discourse was delivered before the 
whole University, on the most public 
occasion in the academical year, when 
it not unfrequently happens that men 
high in Office, and even cabinet mi- 
nisters, form part of the learned 
audience. 

I might likewise adduce, were it 
necessary, the authority of Dr. Hey, 
the late Norrisian professor at Cam- 
bridge, who is a decided advocate for 
considerable Jatitude in the assent 
which is required to our Articles. 
But even among those who contend 
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for the literal interpretation of them, 
we must not forget that opposite par- 
ties have strenuously maintained that 
their own explanation is the only one 
entitled to this character. 

If it should be alleged that the 
heads of the Church are alone com- 
petent to determine any diversity of 
sentiment on this point, I should re- 
ly in the forcible language of Dr. 
Piley, with whom I fully concur, that 
“the bishop who receives the sub- 
scription is not the imposer, any more 
than the crier of a court, who admi- 
nisters the oath to the jury and wit- 
nesses, is the person who imposes it ; 
nor, consequently, is the private opi- 
nion or interpretation of the bishop 
of any signification to the subscriber, 
one way or other.” 

The consequence is, that on nume- 
rous theological questions — such as 
the nature of inspiration, original sin, 
the fall of man, and the atonement, 
to say nothing of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine—there is almost as great a vari- 
ety of opinion among members of the 
Church as among those who dissent 
from its communion, unaccompanied, 
however, by the evils which unavoid- 
ably arise from a multitude of inde- 
pendent and discordant sects. In 
charging the Unitarians, therefore, 
with holding the opinions which are 
advocated by the preachers of their 
deliberate choice, and by their prin- 
cipal writers, we are only pursuing 
the same conduct which is sanctioned 
by the Dissenters themselves in their 
own practice respecting the Church. 
If numerous individuals among the 
former differ from their ministers and 
the ablest vindicators of their cause, 
the same may be said of the adherents 
to our ecclesiastical Establishment, 
who, in cases of this nature, do no- 
thing more than exercise the liberty 
to which they are unquestionably en- 
titled in the interpretation of their 
Articles of Religion—a liberty which 
was probably in the contemplation of 
the original framers of these Articles, 
and which was, at all events, requisite 
for the progressive improvement of 
succeeding ages. 

I cannot conclude these remarks 
without again expressing a wish that 
those among the Unitarians who pro- 
fess their belief in the simple humanity 
of Christ, would adopt some more 
specific appellation, which, while it 
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received the concurrent approbation 
of their own party, would obviate 
much of the evil of which they at 
present so loudly, though, in ny opi- 
nion, so unreasonably, complain. 
CLERICUS CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


— 
Knutsford, 
Sir, November 27, 1824. 
FRIEND put into my hands a 
tM few days ago, a newspaper, * 
containing a letter on Unitarian Cha- 
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pels, by a writer who subscribes him- 


self “ Another Orthodox Dissenter.”’ 
Much of the letter in question is in 
a style of invective, which, whatever 
may have been its effect on the minds 
of prejudiced and ill-informed indivi- 
duals who have perused it, was fitted 
to make little impression on the intel- 
ligent and dispassionate reader. Under 
the influence of considerable misap- 
prehension, as it would seem, with 
regard to Unitarians generally, the 
writer reflects on them in a highly 
invidious manner, as being, in a large 
number of instances, in the occupa- 
tion of Chapels built and endowed by 
ancestors whose doctrinal sentiments 
were Trinitarian. I apprehend that 
no enlightened or liberal person will 
lend his sanction for a moment to a 
suggestion, however raised, that the 
lineal descendants or regular success- 
ors of the Presbyterian Dissenters, 
who as such are still recognized under 
that denomination by the Dissenting 
body in general, should be disturbed 
in their possession of the places of 
worship which have descended to 
them through several generations; or 
he reproached with it because, in their 
serious exercise of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, they have been gra- 
dually led to embrace views of Chris- 
tian doctrine which they think more 
m agreement with the language of 
scripture, correctly interpreted, and 
more accordant with reason, than 
those which were entertained above 
& century ago by the founders of 
their Chapels. In the present age, 
such modes of opposition to what 
may be deemed error, are happily 
regarded as inappropriate by the en- 
lightened part of the community. It 
seems now universally admitted, by 
men of enlarged and liberal views, to 
be highly expedient for the interests 


* The Manchester Gazette of Nov, 6th. 
VOL. Xx, ; 
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of truth, that opinion should be al- 
lowed to make its own natural pro- 
gress, free from obstruction; and it 
is certain that all such persons would 
utterly deprecate the idea that, in the 
present age, any class of Christians 
should be put to the slightest ineon- 
venience or hardship, or be visited 
with the least obloquy, because, in 
the exercise of their unquestionable 
right to think for themselves, it is 
their fortune to think in certain re- 
spects differently from ancestors to 
whose piety they and their fathers 
have been indebted for some of their 
religious accommodations and advan- 
tages. 

Unitarians to whom this description 
applies, will never be reluctant either 
to acknowledge their obligations to 
their Presbyterian ancestors, or to 
bear their testimony to the serious 
religious spirit with which a large 
proportion of them were deeply im- 
bued. To which of the various prin- 
ciples existing in their minds in a 
certain state of combination, and form- 
ing the whole of their religious creed, 
the genuine piety and eminent Chris- 
tian virtues which many of them pos- 
sessed, are in justness to be ascribed 
as their cause, is a question not to be 
so hastily disposed of as a warin par- 
tisan might be apt to fancy; but is 
one which it is evident, to be satis- 
factorily determined, must be reserved 
for the decision of the exact and dis- 
criminating inquirer, the cool and 
accurate reasoner. An intelligent Uni- 
tarian would anticipate, from a proper 
examination of this point, a result any 
thing but derogatory to the character 
of those views of Christian doctrine 
to which he ascribes so much impor- 
tance and efficacy, and which he ac- 
counts it his own highest happiness 
to entertain. 

With regard to Unitarianism, I beg 
leave to observe, that it is a system 
of doctrine which directly bears with 
its whole weight and force on the 
production of religious and moral ex- 
cellence. Of its power to sway the 
affections and establish an effectual 
controul over conduct—to bring these 
into subjection to all the benign and 
salutary influences of piety and virtue, 
wherever it exists not in mere igno- 
rant or thoughtless profession, but in 
the clear and steady. perception and 
settled convictions of the understand- 
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ing—it is not easy to find language 
strong enough for adequate deserip- 
tion. The serious Unitarian feels that 
there is in this glorious system of 
‘grace and truth,’ every considera- 
tion and motive to kindle in the heart 
the most lively interest, to call forth 
the most ardent and persevering zeal 
in the yreat cause of the religious and 
moral improvement of mankind. And 
very eflicient exertions of Unitarian 
pie ty are not seldom carried on in a 
manner the most unobtrusive possible, 
without any of the parade of exhibi- 
tion to cateh the applause of men, 
hut under a deep, habitual sense of 
the inspection of the All-seeing. May 
{ here have leave to observe, that 
your own recent pages, Sir, record 
vets of muniticence, [ Vol. XIX. p. 
631,) having for their ultimate ob- 
ject the spiritual welfare of mankind 
by means of Unitarian agency, most 
cheering to the lover of his species, 
most grateful in the sight of God and 
man; of the source of which we are 
permitted to know nothing but what 
we learn from obvious inference, that 
they proceed from one who seeks his 
reward, not in the praises of men, but 
in the benefits he confers on them, 
and in the approbation of Him “ who 
ceth in seeretand will reward openly”? 

The letter to which I alluded in the 
beginning of ny own, contains a list, 
int alphabetical order, of Unitarian 
Chapels im the county of Chester, 
with a short statement of particulars 
relative to each of them. In reading 
the statement concerning the Chapel 
at Allostock, which is in certain re- 
pects inaccurate, | was reminded that 
a debt of gratitude from those who 
are in Occupation of the Chapel, still 
remained undischarged to some of our 
Unitarian friends for the assistance 
they afforded us in a subscription in- 
stuuted for putting that place into a 
state of complete repair. I most gladly 
and gratefully make public acknow- 
ledgment of their liberality on that 
occasion, through the medium of vour 
Repository. Perhaps an account of 
some particulars in the history of the 
Chapel at Allostock, (of which I am 
minister, in conjunction with the Uni- 
tanan Chapel at Koutsford,) and of 
very humble, but well-intended, exer- 
tions made in connexion with that 
place, (hitherto, from the character 
of the neighbourhood, with little suc- 
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cess,) may be due to the readers of 
Unitarian intelligence in your pages. 
It is possible, therefore, that, under 
this impression, I may send a state- 
ment relative to the Chapel at Allos- 
tock for insertion in some future 
number of the Monthly Repository. 
J. ASHTON, 
EE 


Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. XXV. 
‘‘In the beginning, God created the hea- 
ven and the earth.’’—Gen. 1. I. 


TENAIS is a sublime compendium 
of the subject about to be very 
briefly immortalized in detail. It em- 
braces, thus concisely, our whole visi- 
ble creation, with other wonderful 
works, invisible to mortals—in fewer 
words, the solar system. It also seems 
to import that the entire system was 
willed into existence simultaneously. 

Ver. 14. And God said, Let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven, ¢o 
divide the day from the night; and let 
them be for signs and for seasons and 
for days and years. 

15. And let them be for lights in the 
firmament of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth; and it was so. 

16. And God made two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night: he made the 
stars also. 

17. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, fo give light upon the 
earth; 

18. And fo rule over the day and over 
the night, aud to divide the light from 
the darkness. 


Very probable, indeed, that God 
should have produced such immense 
and multitudinous bodies for the sole 
purpose of being tributary to the con- 
vemence and illustration of this com- 
paratively insignificant planet ! 

This has been very frequently and 
flippantly said and reiterated. 

But is it a fair construction of the 
language assumed to have such a ten- 
dency? 

Moses appears to have known no- 
thing of a solar system; and if any 
indistinct idea of it had entered his 
mind, the brevity with which he wrote 
precluded his stating to any effects 


of it, except such as had relation to 
the globe he inhabited. 

He says not that the heavenly bo- 
dies were created for no other pur- 
pose than to accommodate the earth. 
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Doubtless, they are designed for that, 
among numberless other grand and 
efficient purposes: and this planet 
may, in like manner, make a return 
in kind to those spheres, all being 
communicating parts of one stupen- 
dous whole, and created each to im- 
we light, or prove in some way 
yeneficial, to the others. So that an 
historian, such as Moses, in either of 
those spheres, might, with strict pro- 
priety, record that our earth was made 
to accommodate, in the way ordained 
by Providence, the world 4e inhabited, 
without authorizing an inference that 
we exist exclusively for that purpose. 
Then, what is there in the passages 
quoted inconsistent with the soundest 
philosophy? It would be the excess 
of hyper-criticism to impute to Moses 
any thing beyond the questionable 
error (none in the view I have taken) 
of omission. There is no pretence 
to charge him with misrepresentation, 
either from design or from ignorance. 
How pitiful, therefore, the attempt 
to fasten upon his words a literal 
meaning, which there is scarcely a 
prima facie reason to suppose was in 
the writer’s contemplation! As well 
might we conclude him to have inti- 
mated that God made nothing else 
but the system, parts only of which 
are exposed to our cognizance ; though 
every man of common reflection, ad- 
verting to the infinity (a word seldom 
taken into the account, though indis- 
pensable in the true consideration of 
it) of God himself, of his power, and 
ot space, must be convinced that the 
last abounds with systems inaccessible 
to human observation, and commen- 
surate with that portion of his infinite 
power which the Divine will and wis- 
dom have hitherto brought into acti- 
vity. BREVIS. 
_ P.S. Moses beheld the sun and felt 
its influence; the moon, and experi- 
enced hers. Of these he speaks in 
terms appropriate to his limited ob- 
servation of their effects. ** God made 
the stars also,” is the simple (and 
may we not say uncommented?) men- 
tion that he trusts himself with in 
regard to them; for it may well be 
doubted whether the two succeeding 
verses, after such a slight and, as it 
were, parenthetical glance at the stars, 
be applicable to any but the great 
overruling lights which he had dis- 
Gnguished. Unconscious of, and not 


)” 


daring to record a conjecture as to 
their office and bearings in illimitable 
space, he might very wisely and mo- 
destly forbear to do more than inti- 
mate their having been coeval with 
the phenomena whose perceptible uses 
he had noticed, Bb. 
—__— 

SiR, November 17, 1824. 

y JITH the decline of priestly 

usurpation and ghootly pre- 
tensions among that sect of Protestant 
Dissenters which has in some measure 
been deservedly entitled Rational, the 
ceremony of ordination fell by degrees 
into deserved disrepute ad general 
disuse. 

It appears from an article in your 
Intelligence department of last month, 
(XIX. 631,) that some Unitarian mi- 
nisters are attempting to revive this 
exploded custom ; it being stated that 
** the subject of the revival of ordina- 
tion services among Protestant Dissen- 
ters was discussed ia several speeches.”’ 
These, I conclude, were te on one 
side of the question, as the writer 
adds, that “ there appeared to be but 
one feeling as to the agreeable and 
salutary impression produced by the 
services of that day.” 

I presume to think that the cere- 
mony of the ordination of ministers 
did not fall into disuse without good 
aad weighty reasons, because men are 
always reluctant to discontinue any 
custom until they are convinced of its 
impropriety; and from the littl I 
have read on the subject, I am of 
opinion that those reasons cannot ea- 
sily be reconciled with the revival of 
the ceremony. It should seem, how- 
ever, from the report in question, that 
the only objection against it, consi- 
dered in the full discussion at Bolton, 
is, its liability to be abused to supersti- 
tious purposes, which, the writer adds, 


‘in its present form is guarded against. 


It were to be wished, for the infor- 
mation of Rational Christians, that 
the substance of the full discusston 
which took place at Bolton, had been 
given in the Repository. From the 
report, however, 1 conclude that it 
was not so full as could have been 
wished: for if it be supposed that the 
superstitiousness of the practice in 
question Js its weakest side, the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned its discon- 
tinuance, I fear the supposition would 
not be borne out by facts. Was it not 
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citixes, the signs of the cross, the 
vestments, the gowns, the bands, th 

form of Common Prayer, the union 
of Church and State, and all the stu. 
died formalities of devotion? Hocee 
erat, Mugrne Parens, quod nos per tele 
atque ignes eripuisti? No; let us 
still continue to trample upon every 
relic, and try to erase every vestige, 
of superstition. Let us join in no 
unauthorized practice, however sanc- 
tified by custom, in no ‘* will-wor- 
ship.” Let us renounce every notion 
(antichristian in its very nature) ot 
things, persons or places rendered 
holy by consecration or superstitious 
usage. Let us not pretend to keep 
Christmas or venerate Good Friday, 
because they pretend (‘* lying in wait 
to deceive”) that those days are the 
anniversary of the birth and crucifix- 
ion of Christ. Let us never consent 
to meddle with any unauthorized ob- 
servance, however it may be reiterated 
in our ears that it may be made use- 
ful, and that there can de no harm in 
it. There is harm init. It is useful 
only to the ends of false religion, and 
not of godliness. Every such act or 
observance is an encroachment of su- 
perstition upon the confines of pure 
Christianity. Let us never be wheedled 
by the ensnaring observation, that a 
religious service may be very useful 
on a particular occasion, to counte- 
nance any ordinance or observance 
not of divine authority. 

The measures adopted, I fear, in 
compliance with the superstitious ve- 
neration of men for pretended religi- 
ous observances ; this compromise of 
the men who understand pure Chris- 
tianity, with “ the enemies who have 
sowed the tares,” has a very unpro- 
mising aspect on the future progress 
of Unitarianism. Let me obtest my 
Unitarian brethren, who alone, of all 
Christians, I consider to have, with 
any tolerable degree of correctness, 
developed the system of religion con- 
tained in the New ‘Testament,—let 
me earnestly beg them to renounce 
all the machinery and specious devices 
of a fictitious devotion and an assumed 
sanciity. Let them not endeavour to 
revive what Christ has abolished—the 


Whole ceremonial constitution of the 
law, inelue ny the consecration or 
ordination of priests. What Christ 
posilvely and expressly condemned, 
cannot be approved by his true dis- 
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ciples. Let us leave al) extra-christian 
devices to the moles and the bats, to 
the temporal priest — to the furious 
zealot, with whom (i.e. the zealot) 
the end sanctifies the means, and 
a profit and boast is the increase 

his sect. Let not Unitarians, | 
pe Fra them, adopt any measure, how- 
ever speciously it may be advocated 
bya general muster of the argumenta 
ad hominem, and which is dictated by 
a worldly and compromising policy, 
but which will eventually do more in- 
jury to their cause, and that of truth, 
than any opposition, however violent. 
lla non vobis erunt artes, 


RURIS COLONUS. 
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Tu the Rev. Tohn Baker, on his 
= Praye r- Boo a 


Tuunton, 
Sir, Junuary 8, 1825. 


‘EEING your advertisement on the 
7 covers of the Monthly Repository 
and Christian Reformer for last month, 
of a new work by you, entitled ‘‘ The 
Family Prayer-Book,” &c., in which 
you state that ‘it will be tound per- 
tectly consentaneous with the opinions 
of every religious sect, and calculated 
tv promote the best interests of man- 
hind ;’’— feeling desirous to possess 
and promote the sale of a cheap work 
on such a basis, I purchased a copy ; 
and when I tell you that my senti- 
ments on religious subjects are in 
unison with the Monthly Repository 
and Christian Reformer, you will per- 
haps guess my surprise when I read 
the following lines from this work, at 
p. 162: 


‘* © Love divine! what hast thou don 
Th’ immortal God hath died for me! 
The Father's co-eternal Son 

Hore all my sins upon the tree 

Th’ immortal God tor me hath died ! 
My Lord, ny love, is crucified. 


“Oosee, and to the Cross draw nigh, 

Phe bleeding Prince of Lite and Peace ! 
, your Maker dic, 
\nd say—was ever grief like his 2?”” Ae. 


Come, see, ve worms 


Your statement, that these Devo- 
tional Exercises ‘* would be found 
perfectly consentaneous with the opi- 
ions of ey ty religious Sut hag li 1 tie 
fo suppose that you were not unac- 
jualiited With the vi ws of the varivou 


on his ** Prayer-Book, oe 


sects of Christians. | aim quite at a 
loss how to reconcile your statement 
in your advertisement with truth. 
Il. 
— 

SIR, Dee. 1824. 
N your last Number, Vol XIX. 
p. 649,) Mr. Cogan adinits that 
the canon, which he has quoted from 

the Classical Journal, holds good 1 
the following expression,—6 Kugsoc 
Riuwy “as cwtnp Inces Xoicos. Now 
this expression is, I believe, peculiar 
to the Second Epistle of Peter. See 

11, iii. Ik, and, with the exception 
of the word jue, ii, 20. But if Mr. 
Cogan admits that the canon holds 
good in this expression, how will he 
explain the words 6 @s0¢ yuwy Kas Tat? 
Inces Xpisos, Which occur in the first 
verse of the first chapter? Both ex- 
pressions are used by the same writer, 
Within no great distance of each other ; 
and, if the ¢ canon holds good in the 
one case, Why should it not hold 
equally good in the other? 

Three ways present themselves to 
my mind of getting rid of the dite 
cult y. The first is by denying that 
Peter was the author of the epistle, 
and attributing it to some later and 
more orthodox writer, who regarded 
the two expressions as conveying in 
effect the same idea: the second is by 
supposing that the author, whether 
Peter or any other person, was not 
sufliciently skilled in the Greek lan- 
guage to make the proper distinction : 
and the third is by considering cern 
as sustaining the same relation to s 
Kuzios, in the three passages first men- 
tioned, as Kupsss, without the article, 
does to @eos or 6 @ecs, in the passages 
to which Mr. Cogan has principally 
confined his remarks. This last ex- 
planation, however, is searecly admis- 
sible, because, among other things, 
the pronoun auto, in the last clause 
of chap. iii. ver. IS, seems tu require 
that Kupiss and carp should be under- 
stood of one and the same person, 
Of the first and seeond explanations, 
I feel inclined to give the preference 
tu the latter. It is no new thing to 
cali in question the genuineness ot the 
epistic in which the above expressions 
occur: and the argument turnished 

the difference of style between this 
and the First Epistle of Peter, whieh i 
diy achnuwledyed to be “venue 
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ine, appears to me decisive and final 
upon the subject. But allowing that 
Peter was the author, is there any 
thing heretical in charging the apostle 
with the commission of an inaccuracy 
in a language with which he was, in 
all probability, but imperfectly ac- 
quainted ? 

I observe that the words te @ze 
Yuuy xas cwtypos Ince Xpics, (ch. i. 
ver. 1,) are rendered, in our common 
English Version, ‘* of God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ :”’—but is this a 
correct translation? Are we at libert 
to take fev from its connexion wit 
ca ex, and apply it to cern? I 
think not; but I write with diflidence. 
Perhaps Mr. Cogan, whose knowledge 
of the Greek language is far superior 
to mine, can help me to a satisfactory 
solution of these questions ? 

In the Improved Version, the ex- 
pression is rendered as follows : 
our God, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” But if we apply to this pas- 
sage the canon in question, the general 
accuracy of which Mr. Cogan allows, 
must we not be compelled to admit, 
either that the article is necessary be- 
fure cerns, in order to justify this 
translation ; or that the exception 
which Mr. Cogan makes in the case 
of the word Kuziec, should be extended 
likewise to the word cat)? 

Again, Mr. Cogan admits that the 
canon holds good in the words é Kugiss 
yuey xaos catyo Inces Xasos. It may 
be so. But if the words Koows and 
cavye are descriptive of the same per- 
son, would it not have been better, 
and more agreeable to scriptural usage, 
to have said @ Kyopiss nas cetyp Fue 
Inces Xoices, or 1. X. 4 Kogioe was TwTYD 
See Philipp. ti. 25, Exadoedstov 
Toy BOtAdoy Aas TLVEDYOY Kas CUSCaTieTHy 


‘ 
Wuwe ? 


me; 2 Thess. ti. 16, ‘O @Qeog nas wary 
Fiuaw 6 ayanyc ay yuas; and Philem. i‘. 
PirAwmucens Te LYAEYTY Kas CUrEDy® Bia ¥. 

Lastly, if 6 Kupies fuay cas cwrrp 
Inows Xoices is correctly rendered “our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” why 
should not é @eoc fuer Kas carne lycws 
Nesces be rendered ** our God and Na- 
viour Jesus Christ’? I believe that 
noe man, living at the time when the 
second epistle which goes under the 
name of Peter was written, (whether 
Peter was himself the author of it, or 
any other person,) could intentionally 
have used such a phrase as * our God 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ.” This was 
the language of a much later period. 
It was alike unknown to the apostles 
and to their contemporaries and im- 
meiliate successors. As far, therefore, 
as I am able to see my way at present, 
we are reduced to this dilemma,— 
either we must admit that two ex- 
pressions constructed exactly alike, in 
the most perspicuous of all languages, 
are capable of different and opposite 
senses; or that the author of this 
epistle did not understand the lan- 
guage in which he wrote, and there- 
fore wrote ungraumatically and wnin- 
telligibly. 2. 


P.S. I will here take an opportu- 
nity of adding a remark or two on 
Galatians vi. 11: “* Ye see how large 
a letter I have written unto you with 
mine own hand,.’’—It is generally sup- 
posed that the apostle alludes, in this 
place, to the length of his epistle. 
But if this had been his allusion, he 
would not, as Dr. Whitby observes, 
have used the word yeauuacs. The 
(ireek scholiast supposes that the apos- 
tle, by the words awyAmas ypanmaci, 
intended to call the attention of the 
Galatians to the largeness and inele- 
gancy of the character in which the 
letter was written. But if the hand- 
writing had been of this kind through- 
out the whole epistle, the proper place 
for this remark would have been, not 
in the body of the letter, but at the 
end, in the way of postscript. If 
again, his object had been, as Mr. 
Belsham says, in his excellent work 
on the epistles of Paul, to call the at- 
tention of the Galatians to the cir- 
cumstance of his having written the 
letter himself, and to preclude the 
possibility of the pretext that the let- 
ter was forged, why allude particularly 
to the /argeness of the hand-writing ? 
This could have afforded no actual 
proof that Paal had written the letter 
himself; for it is nowhere upon re- 
cord that he had before this time ad- 
dressed any instructions to the Gala- 
tians in writing. But even if he had, 
and they were well acquainted with 
the hand-writing, why call their atten- 
tion to the size of the characters in 
which this letter was written? Why 
not merely state that it had been writ- 
ten by himself? Would not this have 


auswered every purpose ?>—The proba- 
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bility is, that Paul had, according to 
his usual custom, dictated to an ama- 
nuensis the preceding part, which 
forms the substance of the epistle ; 
but that he was so anxious to call the 
attention of the Galatians to the few 
remarks which he had yet to add, and 
which were only, in fact, a recapitu- 
lation of what he had before advanced, 
that this part was written in a different 
character, and with his own hand, in 
order that it might leave the deeper 
impression upon the minds of the Ga- 
latian converts: as if he had _ said, 
The sum of the whole matter is this, 
and, that what I now subjoin may at- 
tract the more attention, and come 
with greater effect, you will observe, 
that it is not only written in a larger 
character, to distinguish it from what 
goes before, but that I have deviated 
from my usual practice, and written 
it with my own hand. 


i — 


Loughborough, 
Sir, January 17, 1825. 


N the Rev. C. Wellbeloved’s trans- 
lation of the Bible, there is a note 
describing papyrus as “ a plant pecu- 
liar to the banks of the Nile.” Exod. 
i, 3. 

Pliny says it grew in Syria, in the 
Jordan. Bruce, before he went into 
Egypt, saw it there, between the situ- 
ation of the ancient city of Paneas and 
the Lake of Tiberias. Guilandinus 
tells us it grew at the confluence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates.* Strabo 
describes the papyrus as inhabiting 
Faypt and India. 

_ There is a species in Sicily and 
Calabria unfit for the manufacture of 
paper, and differing from the famous 
one of Egypt. M. Poivre speaks of 
a still different one growing in Mada- 
fascar.- 

Netting aside all consideration of the 
species found in Calabria, Sicily and 
Madagascar, we have the authority of 
Strabo, Pliny, Guilandinus and Bruce, 
that the papyrus of Egypt grew in 
Syria and India, as well as in the river 
Nile, 

W. PARKINSON. 


* Bruce’s Travels. 


t Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Papy- 
rus, 
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January 20, 1825, 

l' may not perhaps be known to 

the Unitarian public, that this 
Society has for some years past been 
in rather a declining condition, and 
doing much less for the benefit of the 
general cause than such an Tostitution 
in the Metropolis might be thought 
capable of effecting. This is not to 
be attributed to any defect in its ori- 
ginal constitution, or to the want of 
intelligence and zeal in those who, at 
successive periods, have taken an ac- 
tive part in the management of its 
affairs. The evil probably originated 
in the success of the Institution, and 
has been increasing by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees from circumstances 
which it was perhaps impossible to 
controul. The worthy a venerable 
founders of the Society, in the year 
1791, thought and felt that ‘ rational 
Christians had been too cautious of 
publicly acknowledging their princi- 
ples ;” they deemed it “ high time for 
the friends of genuine Christianity to 
stand forth and avow themselves; ” 
and they anticipated the best effects 
as to “ freedom of inquiry, liberal 
discussion, and the fearless profession 
of principles embraced after due exa- 
mination, which can be formidable to 
nothing but to error and vice,” * from 
the establishment of the association 
they projected, for the distribution of 
such books as were adapted to “ pro- 
mote Christian knowledge and the 
practice of virtue.” ‘The event | endo 
that they had not miscalculated upon 
the consequences of their proceedings. 
The spirit which actuated them was 
instantly communicated to other parts 
of the country, and in the following 
year a society upon the same plan, 
and contemplating similar objects, was 
formed in the West of England. Sub- 
sequently to that period, numerous 
other societies, having the same gene- 
ral design, have been established in 
every division of Great Britain. 

When the London Society was in- 
stituted, few books were to be obtain- 
ed suited to its purpose, and it was 
under the necessity of printing what 
it wanted for its own circulation; and 
its funds were therefore applied to the 


* Preamble to the Rules of the Unita: 
rian Society. 











eprinting of searee and valuable tracts 
vy former writers, and to the peat lic \- 


tion of original vor by tiv au- 
thers. The Country Societies, havin 
! ler funds and more limited meat 
of distribution, purchased their a 
f the Parent Society; and thoug 
me ch hye has taken place by the 
( ountrv Societies printing some works 
r themselves, vet the former prac- 
reat extent continued 
» the present time. 
Phe mult iplication of books on the 
I nitarian doctrines by writers of abi- 
lity and reput tation, has tempted the 
managers of the London Society to 
rive novelty and variety to their Cata- 


logue by the oceasional insertion of 


some of these. The same plan was 
adopted by the Provincial Societies : 
and the London Society had in con- 
equence to supply the latter not only 
but also with 
uel ¢ opie sof the other public ations 
they required for their subscribers. 
lhe consequence has been, that its 
funds have been in a very great mea- 
ure diverted from their original pur- 
pose of printing, to that of buying 
the books of others for the accom. 
modation of the Country Institutions, 
vliich could not otherwise so readily 
obtain them The Committee has, 
on this ac ount, been able for some 
years to print but few new works, and 
has been obliged to suffer some valu- 
able tracts which were onee in their 
(Catalogue to remain out of print. 
The London Society, when first 
: stablished, bye ing the only association 
of the kind then in exist tence, derived 
upport from subscribers from every 
Ps ut of the kingdom. It possesses 
ill a considerable proportion of coun- 
try members: but the rise of the Pro- 
vu tal Societies has prevented its 
equiri ing 3 a& progressive increase to its 


tunds from contributors of this ¢] iss, 


with its own books 


md they have operated in many in- 
‘tances to lessen them by withdrawing 
some to whom it was n ore convenient 
to pay their money to, and receive 
their books fron . ‘the local assoc la- 
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inconsiderable, and that of late year 
instead of extend nid it has been gra- 
lu; lly on the deere: 

The Society, ti ‘king r these circum- 
stances into consideration, has, at its 
late ( Jui irte rly Meeti nes for business, 
been ‘de ‘liberating upon the necessity 

of taking some steps to give, if possi- 
ble, new life and vigour and eflicacy 
to its proceedings, and to salina avout 
to interest the Unitarian public, espe- 
cially in London, on its behalf. At ; 
meeting held on the Lith of "Reouthy 
ber, a Special Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present 
state of the Society, and consider the 
best means of promoting its renova- 
tion and more extensive usefulness. 
The Committee made its Report to 
a Spe cial (Juarte rly Meeting held on 
the 9th of December, which was then 
uni inimous sly adopted; and it was 
again resumed and confirmed at a 
regular Quarterly Meeting held on the 
13th of Jannary instant. 

In conformity with the snggestion: 
and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee in this Report, the Society has 
resolved, that in its future circulation 
of books, particular regard shall be 
paid to the distribution of its own 
works. With a view to the disposal 
of the present stock, and the wider 
dissemination of its publications, it 
has been determined to form two sets 
of Unitarian tracts from the books 
which ure its own property—the one 
in octavo, which will extend to about 
ten volumes, and the other in duode- 
cimo, which will comprise about thir- 
teen volumes, and these are to be 
extensively advertised. It has also 
been resolved, that in future the ca- 
pital of the Society shall be applied 
to ” reprinting of scarce and valu- 
able Unitarian books and tracts, and 
espec ially of such as may be approved 
of those which have already been ad 
initted into the Society’s Catalogue, 
and to the publication and the pur- 
chase of such useful and approved 
books and tracts as could not other- 
wise be printed, or so extensively 
circulated, 

As an increased capital will, in the 
first instance, be necessary, in conse- 
quence of the exh: tusted ‘sti ite of 3 
funds, for carrying this plan into e x- 
ecution, the Soc ie ty has determine ‘| 
to make an ; ppe al to the Unitanan 


public, to solicit that pecuniary a 
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stance which is requisite, if not for 
the continuance of its existence, cer- 
tainly for rendering its utility com- 
mensurate with the importance of its 
objects, and the extent of the field 
which now open for its labours. 
The gentlemen by whom the preceding 
resolutions were unanimously passed 
confidently trust, that to those who 
set a due value upon their principles, 
and are properly alive to the impor- 
tance of their universal dissemination, 
this appeal will not be made in vain, 
and that it will have the desired effect 
of augmenting the Society’s available 
funds, both by donations and by an 
addition of life and of annual sub- 
scribers.* The Society fixes no sum 
as the mavimum of its wants, because 
it has opportunities of usefulness fully 
equal to any amount that may be 
placed at its disposal. 

By the present rule of the Society, 
the Committee is composed of such 
Subscribers as intimate to the Secre- 
tary their wish to be summoned to its 
Meetings. It has been thought that 
this rule might now be advantageously 
changed, by deputing the manage- 
ment of its affairs to a committee of 
twelve gentlemen, chosen annually at 
the Meeting in March. A resolution 
to this effect has been passed, and the 
Secretary has been directed to sum- 
mon a Meeting to be held on Thurs- 
day, the 10th of March next, of all 
the Subscribers resident within the 
delivery of the threepenny post, to 
approve or rescind this resolution, and 
to transact other business. 

Communications relative to the So- 
ciety may be addressed either to the 
Treasurer, Thomas Gibson, Esq., No. 
1, Milk Street, Cheapside, or to me, 
at No. 2, Kennington Green. 


THOMAS REEs, 
Secretary. 
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SIR, 


if l is with great ple asure that I read 
the communication of M.S [XIX. 
730] on Sunday Schools. The just- 
ness of his remarks I ean fully cor- 
roborate, having observed the good 
effects of the plans he has laid down, 
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time, makes a Life Subscriber, and a 
vearly snbscription of one guinca, an An- 
nual Member. 
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excepting that which furnishes scho- 
lars with tracts for perusal, but which, 
I conceive, cannot fail to produce 
beneficial effects. 

Ihave not very sanguine expecta- 
tions of much good re —s from the 
common routine of a mere cateche- 
tical system of educ inn, which, with- 
out bringing the reasoning powers of 
the pupil into action, simply CXEFCISeS 
the memory. Information, learned by 
rote, and too often considered a task, 
is generally soon forgotten, or at least 
does not store the mind with useful 
knowledge in the degree which might 
be anticipated. 

Convinced of the efficacy of systems 
which, providing for the examination 
of scholars, require the expression of 
their ideas as much as possible in their 
own language, I feel gratified in being 
able to inform your readers and M. 3%. 
that a well-wisher to the cause of edu- 
cation amongst the poor, and an ad- 
mirer of Sunday Schools, has been 
lately engaged in the arrangement of 
a small work compiled upon this 
principle, and intended for the use of 
Sunday Schools, particularly Unitarian 
ones ; and that, provided he was in- 
demnified from the expense of pub- 
lishing, he would immediately send ij 
to the press. Its plan agrees with the 
suggestion of your Correspondent, in 
furnishing a series of ‘‘ copies contain- 
ing moral and religious truths.’ Only 
the best writers in the school to be 
allowed to copy these selections; thus, 
by instituting an honorary privilege, 
inciting emulation, The work would 
be divided into two parts ; the first, a 
selection of scriptural passages, form- 
ing a regular system of religious 
truth; the second, a series of moral 
precepts, calculated to imbue the mind 
with a fund of useful and practical 
knowledge. ‘To each copy would be 
annexed questions, the answer to which 
must be furnished by the pupil from 
the copy he has written. These ques- 
tions, it is hoped, would not only 
assist the teacher in his examination 
of the scholars, but would also be of 
use, by exercising the abilities of the 
pupil, from the necessity he would be 
under of perfectly understanding: what 
he transcribed before he could frame 
corresponding answers. 

Conceiving such a work would be 
of no little service in the cause of 
education, and of great use in Sunday 
Schools, and as it would be likewise 
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r | YL retnath oll Live lise ol tlic 
4 Gireek langua by Unitarians 
V chi ippe iread oan thy IR pository 
ome time ago, under the signature 


of Hellenistes, (Vol. NVIIL pp. 200— 
: 7, rryaay po rh ips be rei mbered ly 
ome of your readers, or at any rate 
appear to me worthy ot bemg SO, 
The idea of cementing our union by 
using, tore or le 8, dmony ourselves, 
a language im some sense our own, 


has something in it ingenious and 


pieausitiy, and, ih thie s( heme proposed 
by Hellenistes, seems not only free 
from all oly ction al the SeOre of ill 


cor quenees, but really caleulated to 
eld no mcons! lerable benetits to our 
body. An engaging token of united 
rhood would be provided, while 
neral scholarship of Unitarians 
in an important and appropriate branch 
of learning would be much promoted. 
But if | judge rightly, the cardinal 
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mint of the plan is not the use of 


the 
Copy tiry ap culiar, that is, the origi- 
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(ireck in the common way, but 


nal, mode of pronunciation in speaking 
. af . ‘ ’ 
that toneue, s pit even a tew Greek 
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sould atlord at once a characteristic 
pric dye of the sentiments of the sy ik- 
cl Hence it appears that, to vive 
etleet to the p nh, Lie re 


profound or unusua 


is not required 
| wquaintance 
th the language, but that a very 
moderate one would answer the end 
very fauly. ‘lus | sav to obviate an 
ipprehension which may be felt, that 


a laborious course of study is required 


NV 


ly the prope il, such as few would 


one 
ir ble or willing to bestow. No 
pains, ih my jpucgment, will be ill. 
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employed which are spent in acquir- 
ny aA deep nd eritical rcqtaintance 


with Hellenic lore », Uul as far as re- 
gards the present purpose, it would 
be sutlicient to become well acquaint- 
ed with the Gsreek of the New Testa- 
nent, an ae quirement in itself of so 
great value, that this or anv other 
plan whieh shall furnish an additional 


mmiwius to the pursuit of it, might 
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than to the brethren, to gain an ae. 
quaintance with the Christian Serip- 
tures in their original tongue. ‘That 
is a labour they will never repent of 
and, moreover, to study that tongue 
wreeably to the ancient and genuine 
pronunciation, which, with very little 
additional trouble, and several impor- 
tant advantages, will give birth to 
that characteristic feature of Unitari- 
anism Which it seems desirable that it 
should possess. Sincerely hoping that 
this plan may be adopted by many, ! 
shall proceed to make a few remarks 
on the mode of pronouncing Greek to 
which we have alluded. 

In various learned works, the true 
pronunciation of the Greek letters is 
elaborately detailed and evinced by 
suitable proofs; and this is a subject 
which does not present much diffe- 
rence of opinion, I may refer the 
reader to Matthia'’s Greek Grammar, 
the Port-Royal Greek Grammar, and 
a tract appended to Seapula’s Lexi- 
con. One mode of pronouncing the 
vowels has prevailed in almost all lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, except 
the English; and the ancient Greek 
utterance was analogous to this. In 
a word, the Greek vowels a, 4, 4, are 
to be sounded like a, e, 7, in French 
or Italian, or as they are in the En- 
glish words papa, fete, profile. VT is 
to be sounded as the French wv, a sound 
which our language does not present. 
The dipthongs ov, «, are to be sounded 
us OM, el, in our words soup, receive > 
the dipthong av, as our ov in round. 

Among the consonants, we need 
only remark, that ¢ is to be sounded 
liks ds, and that x, e/4, has a peculiar 
guttural sound, such as is heard in 
Welsh and German, but not in French 
or English. 

These are the principal points to be 
attended to in the pronunciation of 
the letters. To the syllables belong 
time and tone—in other words, quan- 
tity and accent; both requiring con- 
siderable attention in the ancient Jan- 
guages, but not to be discussed in this 
place. It is a part, however, of the 
proposed plan to pronounce the Greek 
agreeably to the ancient written accent, 


which we all know has been entirely 
ai } eo 


‘oandoned in modern schools, and the 
Latin accent substituted in its place ; 
oO that a schoolboy who shall read 
Gireck with the accent which was 
given it by Demosthenes and Plato, 
Is SCV erely castigated. For exci, Baci- 
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devs, avd pwres, Our masters teach us 
lo say, exes, Pacirers, avSperss, cum 
multis aliis. In this attention to the 
true accent Consists one of the prin- 
cipal peculiarities of the proposed 
method, and one of its essential fea 
tures. Some difficulty occurs, in cer- 
tain cases, in maintaining a due ob- 


servance of the quantity or time of 


the syllables: for instance, an [La- 
vlishman laying the accent of the first 
syllable of aylemos, Is apt to shorten 
the second, and pronounce the word 
as if it were written ay Joon ; but 
this is not necessary, and may be 
avoided by a littke time and pains. 
The word aySowres should be sounded 
pretty much like the English word 
schoolmistress. A fuller explanation 
of this matter has been already viven 


) 


in the Repository fer August 1823, 
pp. 442—450. 

The proposal of Tellenistes will, 
after all, by many of your readers be 
deemed whimsical and useless. Let 
them not, however, condemn it with- 
out consideration; for perhaps its 
general adoption among us might 
upart a new charm and interest to 
vur society, and be the parent of very 
happy consequences. T. PLB. 

i 
Letter from John Adams, Ev-Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Dy. 

Bancroft, of Worcester (MMass.). 
(The first number of a religiou 

newspaper at New York, entitled “ Tly 
Christian Inquirer,” published so lately 
as Jan. 1, 1825, has been sent to u 
by the kindness of a friend. We per- 
ceive with pleasure that use is made 
in it of The Monthly Repository, and 
in return we take from it the following 
letter, which is a pleasing example of 
the way in which the statesmen of 
America employ their retirement | 
Quincy, 

DeEAR Sir, January |, 1825. 
THANK you for your kind letter 
of the 30th December, and, above 

all, for the gift ot a precious volume. 
It is a chain of diamonds set in a link 
of gold. T have never read or heard 
a Volume of Sermons better calculated 
or adapted to the age and country in 
Which it was written. How different 
from the sermons I heard and read in 
the town of Worcester, from the year 
1495 to 1758! As my destiny in life 
sta been somewhat uncommon, | must 
vee pardon for indulging in a litth 
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egotism. IT may say Twas born and 
bred in the centre of theological and 
ecclesiastical controversy. A Sermon 
of Mr. Bryant, minister of the parish, 
who lived on the spot now a part of 
the farm on which T live, oceasioned 
the controversy between him and Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Porter, Mr. Bass, and many 
others: it broke out like the eruption 
of a voleano, and blazed with porten- 
tous aspect for many years. The death 
of Dr. Miller, the Episcopal minister 
of this town, produced the controversy 
between Dr. Mayhew and Mr. Ap- 
thorp, who were both so connected 
with the town, that they might almost 
be considered inhabitants of it. I may 
say that my eyes opened upon books 
of controversy between the parties of 
Mr. Buckminster and Mr. Miller - I 
became acquainted with Dyer, Doo- 
little and Baldwin, three notable dis- 
putants. Mr. M‘Carty, though a 
Calvinist, was not a bigot; but the 
town of Worcester was a scene of 
disputes all the time I was there. 
When I left, I entered into a scene 
of other disputations at the bar, and 
not long afterwards, disputations of 
another kind, in polities. In lates 
times, T have lived with Atheists, 
Deists, Sceptics ; with cardinals, arch- 
bishops, monks, triars of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion with archbish- 
Ops, bishops, deans and pric ts, of 
we Cherch at bel nd with Fariner, 
Priestley, NKippis, Rees, Der 
ing ?)and Jebb; with the Baglish and 
Scottish clergy tn Pfolland, and esp 
cially with Dr. Maclean, at the Hague 
I have conversed freely with most of 
the sects in America, and have not 
heen wholly inattentive to the writing 
and reas rings of all these denomina- 
tions of Christians and philosophers. 
You may well suppose, then, that j 
have had controversy enough but, 
after all, 1 declare to you, that your 
twenty-nine Sermo have expressed 
the result of all iy reading, experi 
ence and reflection, in a manner more 
satisfactory to me than T could have 
done in the best davs of my strength 

The most. afilictive circumstances 
that I have witnessed in the lot of 
humanity, are the narrow views, the 
unsocial humours, the fastidious scorn 
and repulsive temper, of all denomi- 
nations, ¢ xcepting one. 

I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out adding an anecdote. One of the 
‘calou miendicants for the coutriln- 










tions to the funds of Missionary Soci- 
eties, called on a gentleman in Haver- 
hill and requested his charity The 
yentleman declined subscribing, but 
added, that ‘‘ there are in and about 
the town of ———, nine clergymen, 
ministers of nine congregations, not 
one of whom lives on terms of civility 
with anv other, will admit none other 
into his pulpit, nor be permitted to 
go into the pulpit of any other. Now, 
if vou will raise a fund to conrert 
these nine clergymen to Christianity, 
I will contribute as much as any other 
man.” 

I am, with great esteem, your friend, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
I 
OR, SELECTIONS AND 
MADE IN A COURSE 
READING, 


GLEANINGS j 
REFLECTIONS 
OF GENERAL 


No. CCCCXIIL 

The 

Ix a sensible “ Memoir concerning 
the Chinese,” by John Francis Davis, 
Esy., PRS. M.RLA.S., inserted in 
the ** Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
ciety,” Vol. I, the author states it 
his opinion, that a careful examina- 
tion of the anthentic annals of China, 
tndertaken with a proper degree of 
cepticism towards the misrepresen- 
tutions of national vanity, will esta- 
blish the following facts: “ that the 
ntiguity of China as an Empire, has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that it 
eannot be dated earlier than the reign 
of Chi-hoang-ti, about B. C. 200; 
that it confined almost 


Chine St’. 


hs 


then 
irely to that half of modern China, 
which hes between the great river 
Keang, and the confines of Tartary ; 
that it was subsequently split into 
everal independent nations, which, 
ter various contests and revolutions, 
vere formed into fico Empires, the 
Northern and Southern, and became 
finally united under one head, about 


Wiis 


\. D. 585; that China has been the 
theatre of as bloody and continued 
wars, as have ray wed most of the 


other countries of the globe: that it 
has twice, and at no very distant pe- 
rixds oft time, been completely con- 
quered by foreign barbarians : and 
that its last conquerors exercise over 
it, at this day, an imperious, and by 
1 means impartial sway, but one in 
vhich the precedence and the trust 
are, in most conterred on the 
lartar.”’ —— 


CASES, 


bre GAINS 





No. CCCCNKIV. 
Conduct of Christians «a Steambliig- 
block to Pagans. 


We sometimes wonder that all the 
world does not become Christian, for- 
getting that Heathen nations see out 
religion for the first time in connexion 
with the character of Christians by 
profession, who exhibit all the vices 
and crimes incident to human nature. 
The truth is thus hindered by our un- 
righteousness, and the name of God 
is spoken ill of, or at least his revealed 
will is disparaged, by the Gentiles. 

This reflection is forced upon us by 
a passage in the Quarterly Review, 
compiled from two works upon the 
North-American Indians, one by the 
celebrated Mr. John Hunter, who was 
brought up amongst them, and the 
other by Mr. Buchanan, a resident in 
Canada, who in an account of the 
Indians has inserted a description of 
their religion from the pen of Mr. 
Heckewelder, a Moravian missionary, 
long conversant with this people. The 
doubts of our “ red brethren” are the 
artless expressions of strong and honest 
minds, and their want of faith may 
excite pity, but not resentment or 
despair of their eternal condition. 

‘¢ The Indians, says Heckewelder, be- 
lieve that the Great Spirit, knowing the 
wickedness of the white men, found it 
necessary to give them a great book, and 
taught them how to read it, that they might 
know and observe what he wished them 
to do and toabstainfrom. But they, the 
Indians, have no need of any such book 
to let them know the will of their Maker; 
they find it engraved on their own hearts ; 
they have had sufficient discernment given 
them to distinguish good from evil, and 
by following that guide they are sure not 
to err.”"—** The white men told us a 
great many things which they said were 
written in the good book, and wanted us 
to believe it all. We would probably 
have done so, if we had seen them prac- 
tise what they pretended to believe, and 
act according to the good words they told 
us. But no! while they held their big 
book in one hand, in the other they had 
murderous Weapons, guns and swords to 
kill us poor Indians! Ah! and they did 
so too ; they killed those who believed in 
their book as well as those who did not. 
They made no distinction !’—“ When the 
Indians converse on these subjects,” ob- 
serves Hunter, ** they say, The white men 
tell Indian be honest : Indian have no pri- 
Son, Indian have no yaol for unfortunate 
debtors ; Indian have no lock on his deer.”’ 
a 
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REVIEW. 


** Still pleased to praise, yet 


not afraid to blame.”—Pore. 
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Anv. L—Three Letters addressed to 
the Pen. and Rev. Francis Wrang- 
ham, M. A., Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, in Reply to his Remarks on 
Uniterianism and Unitarians, con- 
tuined in his Charge to the Clergy 
of his Archdeaconry. Delivered in 
July, 1822. By C. Wellbeloved. 
Second Edition. York, printed. 
Sold, in London, by Longman and 
Co., and by R. Hunter. 1823. 8vo. 
pp. 154. 


“ \ HAT are the doctrines of the 

New Testament, with regard 
to the person and pre-e xistence of 
Christ, is the grand controversy of the 
day; a controversy that is warmly 
agitated, and which is not likely to he 
soon brought to a conclusion.”’ * This 
remark was submitted to the public 
in 1788: nor is the fact which gave 
occasion to it, much less observable 
at present. We shall hereafter say a 
few words on the causes and probable 
consequences of such a state of things. 
Our immediate duty is to place before 
our readers a view of the contents of 
one among the most valuable polemi- 
cal tracts with which it is our lot to 
be acquainted. 

In July 1822, ‘* the Ven. and Rev. 
Francis Wrangham,” Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, addressed to his clergy a 
Charge, which has called forth these 
animadversions from Mr. Wellbeloved. 
very minister, nor least every digni- 
tary of the Established Church, must, 
in justice and candour, be supposed 
to exercise a cordial faith in the Arti- 
cles to which he has subscribed. If 
Archdeacon Wrangham, therefore, had 
contented himself with any thing like 
a fair vindication of his creed; had his 
charge and the notes appended to it 
been worthy of his reputation for 
learning and talents ; had they exhi- 
hited the result of his own investiga- 
tions of the writings of Unitarians, 
stated in a truly Christian spirit, his 
pamphlet would certainly have passed 
without rebuke from the gentleman 
who now stands forward as his censor. 


* The Life of Dr, Lardner, by Kippis, 
py. ONT, 


Mr. Wellbeloved would then have he- 
noured him as a Christian pastor, 
duly watchful over his flock : he would 
have gladly acknowledged for him a 
warm and sincere respect. Unhap- 
pily for the Archdeacon’s credit, the 
Charge which his opponent notices in 
these first ** Three Letters,’’ is the 
very reverse of whatever becomes the 
character of the scholar, the gentle- 
man, and the Christian: and Mr. 
Wellbeloved’s painful duty is publicly 
to accuse and to endeavour to convict 
him of unfairness, illiberality and mis- 
representation, Pp. 1l—3. 

The reluctance of the writer of the 
* Three Letters’ to undertake this 
task, is not simply personal: he ap- 
prehends (though in the second edition 
he gladly acknowledges the failure of 
his apprehensions), that his perform- 
ance will receive little attention from 
those for whose information it is prin- 
cipally designed, Pp. j—6. 

Mr. Wellbeloved reduces the sub- 
jects of his antagonist’s Charge, Ap- 
pendix and Notes, to something like 
methodical arrangement, and brings 
them, in a general view, under two 
heads. First, what the Archdeacon 
of Cleveland alleges against Unitarians 
and their creed. Secondly, his de- 
fence of that part of the creed of 
the Established Church, which relates 
more particularly to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Guided in his own re- 
marks by this leading division, our 
author, in the first place, endeavours 
to repel the accusations which the 
Archdeacon has with no sparing or 
lenient hand brought against Unita- 
rian Christians. Pp. 5, 6. 

This dignitary seems fond of even 
the language of warfare. Before he 
advances to his most serious and for- 
midable attack, be indulges in what 
he calls lighter skirmishings. He ob- 
jects to the appellation assumed by 
his adversaries : the tille of Unitarians 
he will not allow them to use; nor 
will he even admit that they are a 
Christian sect. Nay, he asserts, after 
Bishop Burgess, that they reject the 
Christian doctrines in omnibus. This 
is not suflicient. He speaks of Uni- 
tarians as ‘‘ scivlists and schismatics, 





' 
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wretched partisans, teachers ill-in- 
formed and perverse, writers who be- 
trav a shallowness us to theological 
criticism, and whose works are a nau- 

ating crambe recocta”’ These are 
ome of the Pghter skirmishings of 
Archdeacon Wrangham! ‘To the same 
class may perhaps be referred his cen- 
sure of Unitarians for claiming the 
association of great names, those of 
Newton, Locke, Watts, Paley, Bishop 
Watson, &ec., upon the slightest pre- 
texts. Pp. 6—12. 

These several topics Mr. Wellbe- 
loved discusses in the compass of the 
first of his Three Letters : and he dis- 
cusses them with admirable intelli- 
gence, judgment, temper and effect. 
While he points out the variance of 
his antagonist’s language with good 
sense, good taste, good manners and 
the genuine Christian spirit, he ex- 
poses the weakness of the ground on 
which his assertions rest, and the in- 
instice and self-contradiction of his 
charges and insinuations. We par- 
ticularly invite the attention of our 
readers to what the author of the 
** Three Letters” has written concern. 
ing the theolovical sentiments of the 
very distinguished men whose names 
ve have copied. 

Newton and Locke ‘ both placed 
themselves in circumstances, as theo- 
logical writers, in which, had they 
believed in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
they could carcely have refrained 
from avowing that belief.” But for 
tithdrawing those truly great men 
from the ranks of orthodoxy we have 
more substantial reasons than their 
stlence, No Prinitarian, we are cone 
fy lent, could savy oft the baptismal for- 
tnula what Sir i Newton has said,— 
‘That it was the place from which 
they at first tried to de rive the Tri- 
Lh * We have, moreov r, the direct 
testimony of Mr Hopton Hlavnes, 
Deputy Assay Master of the Mint, 
under Sir I. Newton, with whom he 
wus intimately acquainted, He une- 
quivocally declared that Sir I. Newton 
did not believe in the pre-existence of 
(Christ; that he disapproved of Dr. 
(larke’s Arianism, and expressed his 
nr — on, that the time will 
come, when the doctrine of the inear- 
nation, as commonly received, shall 
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pected, and it can be disproved only 
hy Sir 1. Newton’s papers, in posses- 
sion of a noble family,* who might, 
no doubt, be persuaded to lend their 
aid in supporting the orthodoxy ot 
this illustrious person, if it were in 
their power. When to these consi- 
derations we add the fact, that Sir I. 
Newton addressed letters to Le Cle Te 
on the spuriousness of | John v. 7, 
and on the true reading of 1 Tim. iii. 
16, who can with justice question his 
Antitrinitarianism ?) Pp. J2—l4. 

As to Mr. Locke, can it be thought 
possible, that if he h: ul been a believer 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, no inti- 
mation of it would appear in his com- 
mentary upon so large a portion of 
Paul’s epistles, or in his work on ani 
“ Reasonableness of Christianity” 

The attempt of Archdeacon en 
ham to prove the orthodoxy of this 
celebrated person, is ably refuted by 
the author of the “Three Letters ;” 

of the weight of whose arguments our 
readers will judge from the following 
passages. 

In reply to the venerable dignitary’s 
reasoning from the phraseology em- 
ployed by Mr. Locke, his antagonist 
says, (p. 15,) * Here is your syllo- 
gism: Mr. Locke speaks of the Wwys- 
teries of salvation ; the moral precepts 
are not mysteries of salvation ; ergo, 
Mr. Locke speaks of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Atone ment, &e., and was 
s Trinitarian.—Had a Unitarian ar- 
gued in this inconsequential manner, 
he would have met with litthe mercy 
at your hands; and, in truth, he 
would have deserved little.” 

The Archdeacon of Cleveland has 
not referred to the place where Mr. 
Locke expressly speaks of “ the mys- 
teries of salvation. - Qn the other 
hand, the Rev. Gentleman’s opponent 
points to texts in Paul’s epistles, 
which fully shew the scriptural im- 
port of the word mystery § texts F 
Which Locke has well explaine “dy and 
the learned dignitary misapprehe nded. 

Mr. Locke, in one of his letters to 
Limborch, (di ited Oates, January 6, 
1700,) informs his correspondent ot 
the high estimation in which some 
persons held Allix’s “‘ Judgment of 
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the Ancient Jewish Church against 
the Unitarians,” of their persuasion 
that it was a death-blow to Unitari- 
inism ; and, without giving even a 
hint of his own opinion on the subject, 
he expresses his desire of receiving 
aid and information from every quar- 
ter, in his searches after truth. Hence 
\rchdeacon Wrangham would infer, 
that in Locke’s opinion, Allix had 
really sueceeded in his attempt. Let 
us hear Mr. Wellbeloved, in answer: 


** Because some thought that fhe cause 
of the Unitarians was lost, that all their 
arguments were overthrown, and orthodoxy 
firmly established, are we to conclude that 
Mr. Locke thought so? He does not 
vive even a hint to bis learned correspon- 
dent of his own opinion on the subject. 
iow, indeed, could he, when he had 
formed no opinion; not having been able, 
as he says, though he had bought the 
work ef Allix as soon as it appeared, to 
find either health or leisure to read it? 
This important fact, which is stated in 
the sentence immediately preceding that 
which you have quoted, you have not no- 
ticed. Permit me to supply this defect. 
‘ Allixit librum quam = primum prodiit 
coemi animo legendi, sed otiose hactenus 
pra manibus jacuit, necdum sive per va- 
letnudinem sive per alias avocationes le- 
vere licnit, spero propedicm pinguius et 
Irnetnosius otium. Quid de eo andias 
interim mihi dicas, Quidam apud nos,"* 
Nc. From this passage, theretore, your 
cause derives no aid.” 


Nor from the omission of such a 
passage does the present advocate of 
that cause derive any honour. The 
in ulvertency (and inadvertency We 
must take it to be) is not a little cen- 
surable. We rejoice that the defect 
has been so well supplied by Mr. 
Wellbeloved.—Pp. 14—20. 

The question, if we are still to call 
it a question, respecting the theolo- 
wical creed of Dr. Watts, towards the 
end of his life, is accurately canvassed 
in this part of the first of the “ Three 
Letters.” We are highly pleased with 
the author's notice of the article on 
this most excellent man in the General 
Biographical Dictionary. For the va- 
lid reasons which he assigns, he hesi- 
fates in submitting to the late Dr. 


Aikin as an umpire in the dispute. 


| he memory of that deeply-regretted 
individual will not cease to be ho- 
noured for his very estimable and 


Familiar Letters, (1708,) p, 457. 


amiable qualities as a man: nor can 
he be forgotten as an eminently pleas- 
ing and instructive writer, in the class 
of miscellaneous literature. Theolo- 
gieal works, however, were not at all 
aecording to his taste: and itis doubt- 
ful whether he had a competent ae- 
quaintance with those of Watts. Dr, 
Lardner, on the other hand, not only 
had the best means of information 
concerning What Mr. Wellbeloved cor- 
rectly states as being something be- 
yond “ a matter of mere opinion,” 
but possessed, moreover, exactly the 
habits and attainments which qualitied 
him for judging of the fact: and 
his testimony is, that Watts’s last 
thoughts were completely Unitarian, 
—Pp. 20—30. 

“TT am not aware,” remarks the 
writer of the “* Three Letters,” ‘‘ that 
Watson, Paley, and Sir William Jones, 
have been generally, or with any de- 
gree of confidence, claimed by us.” 
‘To such a claim we also are strangers. 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s observations on 
some of the productions of Watson 
and of Paley, and on the sentiments 
of Dr. Wallis, and of other modal 
Trinitarians, well deserve the regard 
of the reader for their correctness, 
strength and pertinency. Addressing 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, he says, 


‘“©| do not wonder that you dislike to 
be reminded of the ever memorable cou- 
test at the end of the 17th century 
vet the evident irritation under which you 
exclaim, ‘Why am I to be harassed with 
the squabbles of South and Sherlock 2’ 
does not well accord with the dignity ot 
your station and character. The coutro- 
versy of which you have spoken thus 
contemptuously, was carried on by some 
of the most eminent divines of yom 
church; by whom it was regarded as ot 
high importance : and by its termination 
the character of your church was deeply 
affected,”” &&. —Pp. 30-— 34. 


The cases of the late Rev. Robert 
Robinson and of Dr. Whitby are next 
considered by our author, who com- 
pletely refutes the erroneous asser- 
tions of his opponent concerning them, 
together with his disgraceful mistake 
in respect of the theological faith and 
profession of Gagneius.—Pp. 34—3s. 

The second of the “* Three Letters” 
is now to pass under our review. In 
this the writer meets the more serious 
attacks of his antagonist. 

Against Unitarian Christians the 
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charge has long been alleged, that 
they deny the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Those who originally 
framed, and those who, like the Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland adopt, the accu- 
sation, do themselves little honour, 
either as logicians or theologians. 
What do they mean by the plenary 
inspiration of the Sacred Volume? 
By whom is it possible for such an 
inspiration to be credited or proved, 
in the strict and absolute sense of the 
words? Is not the inspiration of a 
writer ove thing, and the inspiration 
of a legislator, a prophet, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, another? Are we to 
confound together cases which mast 
ever be mutually and totally distinct ? 
In point of fact, too, are they Unita- 
rian Christians, who exclusively call 
in question the hypothesis of this 
plenary inspiration? He must be 
grossly ignorant of the history and the 
state of theological literature, who 
knows not that 


** In our views on the subject of plenary 
inspiration, we differ little, if at all, from 
many illustrious writers, whom” even 
Archdeacon Wrangham ‘“‘ would hardly 
ventare to brand as Schismatics and 
Sciolists; such as Erasmus, Grotius, 
Castalio, Le Clerc, and even, among 
divines of the Church of England, Paley, 
Powell and Burnet.”"—Pp. 34—43. 


Equally unsuccessful is the vene- 
rable dignitary in his next article of 
accusation. He objects to Unitarian 
Christians, that they have the conve- 
nient resources of conjectural criticism 
at command: he more than insinu- 
ates that of these resources they avail 
themselves wantonly and lightly. His 
shaft does not reach the objects of 
his attack, but recoils on the body of 
men among whom he ranks. What 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland and 
many authors of the same class, have 
said respecting conjectural criticism, 
involves two questions; the one, of 
principle, the second, of fact. Is such 
criticism universally inadmissible in 
the arrangement of the sacred text? 
That is the principle to be previously 
settled. Now here Unitarian Chris- 
tians give no different answer from 
what has uniformly been given by 
the most judicious and intelligent 
Theologians, of all denominations. 
They reply, that conjectural criticism, 
if it be ever used, is to be used only in 
"xtreme cases. The next inquiry is, 





have Unitarian Christians shewn them- 
selves more partial than the members 
of other religious communions to the 
employment of conjectural criticism ? 
An inquiry which we scruple not to 
answer in the negative ; while, for the 
correctness of the reply, we appeal to 
every man who has any acquaintance 
with the Theological works of the 
last and the present century. In this 
place we shall extract a few sentences 
from the pen of Mr. Wellbeloved : 


“It is indeed very true, that, in com 
mon with other critics, we ‘ have the 
resources of conjectural criticism at com. 
mand,” and you will not deny, that in 
certain circumstances, and under proper 
regulations, these resources may be legi- 
timately employed. If it were not so, 
would your own Secker, Newcome and 
Lowth have applied to them, as they 
have done in the Old, or Markland and 
Michaclis in the New Testament ?—It 
must also be granted, not only that we 
can, but that we do punctuate ; and you 
surely cannot mean to insinuate that this 
is an illegitimate aid in the interpretation 
of ancient writings. Who has more freely, 
or with greater or better effect, changed 
the common punctuation of the text of 
the New Testament, than your own 
Markland? Even Horsley, who has 
ceusured the conjectares of Newcome, 
has not disapproved of punctuating, or 
abstained from it. Are the points also 
to be deemed inspired? Call in question 
our judgment, if you please ; but do not 
deny us the right that all other critics 
and interpreters of Scripture enjoy.— 
‘ They can transpose.’ In this there is 
no violation of any canon of criticism ; 
nor any thing contrary to the practice of 
the best and most cautious critics. New- 
come and Lowth, and Blayney and Stock 
and Michaelis and Griesbach, with many 
others of the greatest name, have all 
transposed ; and, by so doing, have re- 
moved many difficulties, and illustrated 
several obscure passages of Scripture. 
Do not make that criminal in us, which 
in others is at least innocent, if not praise- 
worthy.”"—Pp. 43—45. 


Such is the dignified reproof which 
the writer of the “Three Letters” 
administers to the Archdeacon of 
Cleveland; such the nature of the 
reasonings which he opposes to that 
“work of crimination” of whch his 
antagonist is so fond. Facts and 
Sage more convincing Mr. Well- 
beloved could not have produced. 
In proportion to the notoriety of those 
facts, to the clearness and the weight 








of those arguments, must be our 
astonishment that either could have 
been overlooked by ‘‘ the Ven. and 
Rev. Francis Wrangham.” If he 
really was ignorant of what had been 
done by Newcome, Lowth, Blayney, 
Stock, &c. &Xc., what estimate shall 
we form of his Theological learning? 
Or if, knowing all this, he could still 
write as he has written, what shall we 
think of his Christian equity and can- 
dour, or even of his good faith as a 
mnan? 

Replies not less pertinent and satis- 
factory are given by Mr. Wellbeloved 
to some other charges against Unita- 
rian Christians: one of these, though 
far from being in itself novel, is singu- 
larly expressed by the Archdeacon : 

** You add,” says his opponent, ‘as a 
portion of the pure gold will still remain 
in spite of all their efforts, they endeavour 
to huddle it up under strained analogies, 
and violent or incongruous metaphors.’” 
—l’. 48. 


This certainly is strange language, 
for aman of Archdeacon Wrangham’s 
station, professions and attainments. 
Our readers will agree with the author 
of the “Three Letters” in his criticism 
upon it: 

“To huddle up gold under violent 
and incongruous metaphors, is a meta- 
phor so violent and incongruous, that it 
is by no means easy to comprehend its 
meaning. Perhaps, however, you intend 
to say, what has been often more plainly, 
but yet not truly said, that in order to 
evade the force of passages of scripture 
cited against us, we refuse to understand 
them literally, and have recourse to a 
figurative interpretation.” 

This accusation Mr. Wellbeloved 
pointedly repels: his denial of it is 
express, and his language strong; yet 
not stronger than facts will justify : 


“1 appeal to every impartial and 
qualified judge, as to the truth of what 
I assert, when I say, as I confidently do, 
that we have recourse to a figurative 
sense of passages in no instances, which 
the idiom does not fully warrant.”—P. 49. 


Then, after shewing that the same 
mode of exposition is employed by 
members of the Established Church, 
he gives to the Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land this wholesome admonition : 


_ ‘* Do not hold us upto the scorn or the 
indignation of your clergy, for exercising 
the same atteution to the style of the 
sacred writers, and interpreting their 
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words by the same rules and dictates.”"— 
P. 50. 


On the charge that Unitarian Chris- 
tians are wise above what is written, 
he observes, 

* The Bible and the Bible alone is the 
standard to which we appeal.—I adopt 
the common language of Unitarians 
when I say, Convince us that any tenet 
is authorized by. the Bible, from that 
moment we receive it. Prove any doc- 
trine to be a doctrine of Christ, emana- 
ting from that wisdom which was from 
above, and we take it for our own, and 
no power on earth shall wrest it from us. 
They are not the doctrines of scripture 
that we reject on the ground of their 
being unreasonable, but the doctrines 
which are contained in autiscriptural 
articles, creeds and confessions,”"—Pp. 
51, 52. 

We proceed to another accusation 
preferred by Archdeacon Wrangham 
against the same body of men, and to 
the refutation of it by Mr. Wellbe- 
loved : 


“*€ Even inconclusive argumentation,’ 
you observe, ‘as well as inaccurate 
language, is by some of their apostles 
charged upon what they yet however 
vouchsafe to denominate the word of 
God.’ The boldest of our apostles, I am 
confident, will be found to charge no 
such imperfections on what they really 
consider to be the word of God; but 
limiting, as I have before remarked, the 
extent of inspiration, and that for reasons 
which will not be easily disproved, they 
hold themselves at liberty to judge of the 
argumentation and the language of the 
sacred writers, when not under the 
immediate influence of inspiration, with 
the same freedom that they would use 
in the case of any other authors.”"—Pp. 
52, 53. 


By the examples of Bishop Burnet, 
Dr. Powell, formerly Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Dr. 
Paley, our author shews that the prin- 
ciple on which certain Unitarian 
“apostles” have proceeded, is dis- 
tinctly sanctioned and fully admitted, 
on the part of divines of the episcopal 
communion; while at the same time, 
it may be completely justified by 
reason. The doctrine of the inspired 
teacher, is one thing: his arguments 
may be quite another thing; and, be 
they what they may, they do not 
affect the authority of his doctrine. 
In this view of the subject we most 
heartily concur : nevertheless, we can- 
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not, for ourselves, allow that in the 
epistolary writings of the New Testa- 
ment really inconclusive reasoning has 
been discovered. 

It is of vast importance, that con- 
troversial authors, and those especially 
against whom almost every man’s 
hand is armed, do not overstate their 
positions, but enunciate them in as 
clear, precise and correct terms as 
yossible. Mr. Wellbeloved owns and 
lestate that some of our most distin- 
guished writers have occasionally given 
to their opinions, which yet will bear 
the most rigid examination, a form 
that unnecessarily readers them obnox- 
ious and repulsive: and he has a right 
to make the complaint, because he 
cannot incur the censure ; because his 
own practice is exactly the reverse, 
because he is at once honest in avowal 
and judicious and deliberate in state- 
ment. <A willing adversary fastens 
without a pause on unweighed lan- 
guage; and the phrase outlives any 
explanation of the innocence, any 
proof of the accuracy, of the ideas, 
which it was employed to convey. 

Archdeacon Wrangham having spe- 
cifically assailed the Improved Version 
of the New Testament, the writer of 
the “* Three Letters” undertakes the 
vindication of it, and wins fresh laurels 
in the conflict.—Pp. 56—74. 

The dignitary condescends, after 
Magee, and the late Mr. Rennell, 
and many others, to quarrel with the 
title: he speaks of what has been 
fantastically styled by its editors the 
Improven Version of the New Testa- 
ment. No objection can well be more 
puerile and trifling. What pretensions 
could this or any other version of the 
Christian Scriptures offer to public 
regard, if, upon the whole, it were 
not an improved version? The work 
im question even claims to be an im- 
provement of Archbishop Neweome’s 
“attempt toward revising our English 
translation of the Greek Scriptures :” 
and the sole inquiry, among men of 
learning, sense and unaffected candour, 
should be, are these claims established? 
Is not the text, and, taken altogether, 
is not the translation, in a stipe- 
— Py id correct and faithful ? 

ppeal, on such subjects, 
to men who pronounce judginent 
without examination, but to those 
who will read and reflect for them- 
selves. The merits of the Improved 


Version have been rigorously weighed 
by friends, as the pages of the Monthly 
Repository can attest: that Version, 
without assuming to be faultless, fears 
not sound criticism from foes; it 
requires only “a clear stage, and no 
favour,”* and deprecates nothing but 
to be condemned without being tried, 
and to be rendered the object of invec- 
tive, and not of argument. 

‘* Permit me.”’ savs Mr. Wellbeloved, 
“to ask, in what respect the title is 


fantastical? 1s the authorized English 


version so perfect that whatever professes 
to be an improvement of it, must be 
pronounced faniastical? Why then did 
the late Professor Symonds collect, with 
so much pains, the numerous passages 
in that version which require to be amend- 
ed? Why did the Venerable Primate of 
Ireland devote his great biblical learning, 
his talents, and industry, to the accom- 
plishment of a New Translation? If, 
instead of An Attempt towards revising 
&c., he had entitled his excellent work 
An Improved Version, I cannot think you 
would have condemned that title as fan- 
tastical. Much less, then, should this con- 
demnation fall on the work of the Unita- 
rian Editors, which is, in many respects, 
an improvement of the Primate’s. I 
think I may assert, without justly expo- 
sing myself to the charge of presumption, 
that I am better acquainted with this 
Improved Version than yourself; who, as 
far as I can judge, know little or nothing 
of it, but what you have collected from 
the pages of Laurence, Nares, Magee, 
and Rennell; and I hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it a real and manifest improve- 
ment upon the Authorized Version.” 


The writer of the ‘‘ Three Letters” 
proceeds to defend the Improved Ver- 
sion, Which, however, he acknowledges 
to be capable of emendation, from 
certain other accusations reiterated by 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, whom, 
in reference to one of those charges, 
he thus rebukes : 


** That the Improved Version deviates in 
almost every page from the Archbishop's, 
will be allowed ; but that it widely devi- 
ates from it, is an assertion which you 
are not authorized to make: and I am 
inclined to hope that you would not have 
made it, had you, instead of trusting to 
representations of ethers, compared for 
yourself the two versions, or even read 
that Review by a Unitarian writer to the 
testimony of which you refer, Dr. Car- 
penter, whom you rightly name as the 
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author of that Review, has indeed fur- 
nished Dr. Nares with the fact, which 
you might not otherwise have known, 
that in the first edition of the Improved 
Version, there were many deviations 
from Newcome’s translation ; but he has 
been far from warranting you to assert, 
that these deviations were generally of 
any importance. When censuring the 
Editors of the Improved Version, for 
using the name of the Archbishop, in 
order to mislead the unwary, you ought 
to have been particularly careful not to 
expose yourself to a similar censure, by 
a disingenuous use of the name of a 
Unitarian reviewer. ‘The note upon the 
vote in page 57, is certainly calculated, 
whatever may have been its design, to 
mislead your readers, by making them 
believe that the whole of your assertion 
is supported by the authority of Dr. 
Carpenter. [ will endeavour to disabuse 
them, by citing his words on this sub- 
ject.” 


Mr. Wellbeloved, accordingly, makes 
an extract from the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, IV. p. 216, and another from Dr. 
Carpenter’s Reply to Magee, p. 306; 
both which quotations completely dis- 

rove the statement of Archdeacon 
Vrangham. 

This dignitary further censures the 
Improved Version for its professing to 
be by a Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and thus attempting 
to impose upon the unwary the autho- 
rity of the Venerable Society, &c. 
The objection is borrowed from Ma- 
gee ; but, come from whom it may, 
nothing of the sort can well be more 
trifling or more uncandid : 


**Is the definite article,” asks Mr. 
Wellbeloved, ‘‘ of such mighty eflicacy 
in the Greek language, as by its presence 
or its absence in given circumstances, to 
prove the Deity of Christ ; and is it of 
such insignificance in English, as not to 
be distinguishable from the indefinite ? 
Are the terms a society and the society 
equivalent ? If they be, as your accusa- 
tion of the Improved Version seems to 
Suppose, ou what ground have Archbishop 
Magee, Dr. Moysey and others so severely 
censured the Editors of the Improved 
Version, as amongst their numerous arti- 
fices, making free with the article, sub- 
Stituting a Son for the Son of God, 


whenever they find it convenient to do 
80 ” 


These are searching questions ; nor 
can they be answered by the Arcb- 
deacon of Cleveland, and by his 
colleagues in “ the work of criminu- 
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tion,”’ in a way that shall leave them 
guiltless of the charge of inconsistency, 
or of something worse. 

“As a specimen of no moderate 
garbling,” this gentleman refers to 
the expulsion of nearly the first two 
chapters both of Matthew and Luke 
from the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. And he goes on to state, what 
the Editors of the Improved Version 
have themselves, candidly told their 
readers, that these passages are found 
in all MSS. and in all ancient ver- 
sions. ** But,’ adds Mr. Wellbeloved, 
*‘ these passages, though their authen- 
ticity is disputed, are not expelled. 
They are found in the Improved 
Version, nearly word for word as they 
appear in the Version of the Primate. 
They are indeed printed in Italics, 
as an intimation, say the Editors, 
that they are of doubtful authority.” 

Archdeacon Wrangham had either 
seen or not seen, the Improved Ver- 
sion. It he had seen it, how could he 
permit himself to speak thus of the 
expulsion of these chapters? Or if he 
had not seen it, why did he venture to 
affirm what he had not and could not 
have verified ? 

Mr. Wellbeloved proceeds to remind 
his opponent that Dr. Durell and the 
late Bishop Stock would have expunged 
from the canon of the Jewish Serip- 
tures, the one a whole book, the other 
along passage, solely on internal evi- 
dence.—P. 64. 

Dr., now Archbishop, Laurence had 
accused the Editors, &c. of having 
altered the text by critical conjecture, 
in two very important passages, John 
i. |, and Rom. ix. 5. How stands the 
fact? The Editors have not in a 
single instance admitted conjectural 
criticism into the tert. Yet Archdea- 
con Wrangham, without and against 
evidence, insintrates the same charge ! 

By another of his oracles, Dr. Nares, 
our dignitary is woefully misled. His 
words are : 

‘*So again as to the decisive compel- 
lation of Thomas to bis Saviour, (John 
xx. 28,) we are to conceive it only an 
irreverent expression of surprise! Beza 
more truly says, ‘ Verba sunt non tantum 
admirantis Thoma,’ &c. And yet the 
Editors of the linproved Version refer to 
Beza !” 

Our readers will mark Mr. Well- 
beloved’s atsiwer ; 

«ft is Aichbi-hop Newcome who refers 
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to Beza; and the head and front of the 
offending of the Editors, is their having 
too implicitly followed their guide. ‘The 
remark Is not their own. It is wholly 
and literally copied from the Archbishop's 
Version; and his name is afiixed to it. 
Not referring either to the Improved 
Version, or to that of the Primate, but 
relying on Dr. Nares, no wonder that 
you were deceived; for he has most 
disingenuously represented the nvatter. 
is it fair and honourable thus to repeat 
serious charges against authors, without 
being at the pains to examine their works, 
and to ascertain whether they are well 
tounded 

‘* But Unitarians seem to be considered 
as out of the protection of the usual laws 
of controversy; and given over to be 
silenced and destroyed by any means 
however ftonl.’’* 


The Archdeacon of Cleveland quar- 


rels with the following example of 


punctuation in the Improved Version : 
in Tit. ii, 13, 14, it inserts a comma 


after @ce, and repeats the particle of 


before cwryses; though, like the trans- 
lation which underwent Dr. [Mr.] 
"T wells’ reprobating criticism, in Pet. 
ii, 2U, (where only Kugios, not @eos, is 
concerned,) they omit both. But the 
single various reading of Griesbach 
omits the xa, and thus makes the 
iulentity of person, if possible, still 
stronger. With Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
most satisfactory answer to this head 
of accusation, we shall take our leave, 
for the present, of his first ** Three 
Letters.” 


‘In placing the comma after @eov, it 
[the 1. V.) follows the common English 
Version, (see especially the Oxford ed. 
of 1739,) and for repeating the particle 
of betore ceTypes, it has the authority of 
that hich Dignitary of the Established 
Church, whose excellent translation it 
takes for its basis. And in omitting both 
m2 Pet. ii. 20, it agrees again with the 
\uthorized Version, and with that of the 
Archbishop ; only with the latter instead 
of THe Lord, reading our Lord. While 
aiming a blow therefore at the Improved 
Version, vou have smitten both that 
which is held in reverence by vou: own 
church, and that which proceeded from 
one of its most eminent members. 


Archdeacon Wrancham. if he be 
quainted with the Calm Enquiry, &c p. 
219, ist Ed.,) might have known that Mr 
BRelsham has expressiy cited Beva, for the 


‘ A fe, » 3 . 7 
(had tT inte rpretation ot John XX. 28. 
“et that work, 


uce- 


‘¢__ Pereunt Hypanisque Dymasquc 

Confixi a sociis.”’ 

‘¢ Asto the various reading of Griesbach, 
which has called forth from you the echo 
of Nares’ remark, § Griesbach’s only va- 
rious reading is the omission of xa, 
which would make the case stronger,’ it 
is supported by no authority ; fur the tes- 
timony of Facundus carries little weight, 
and every biblical scholar knows, that 
the Athiopic translator, the only other 
witness, omits the conjunction, whenever 
he regards it as exegetical. I grant that 
he so understood this passage.” 

[To be continued.) 


—< 

Arr. I. — Memoir of the late Mrs. 
Henrietta Fordyce, Relict of James 
Fordyce, D. D.; containing Origi- 
nal Letters, Anecdotes, and Pieces 
of Poetry. To which is added, « 
Sketch of the Life of James Fore 
dyce, D.D. \2mo, pp. 139. Hurst, 
Robinson and Co, 1823. 


FEXUAERE are some persons yet liv- 
ing that speak from recollection 
of the eloquence of Dr. James Fordyce, 
the pastor of the now extinct congre- 
gation in Monkwell Street. The mere 
reader of his Sermons wonders at his 
great popularity, As a sermon-writer, 
ingenuity is the highest praise that 
can now be awarded to him. There is 
little depth in his thoughts, and his 
style is finical and altogether artificial. 
A preacher’s popularity in the Me- 
tropolis depends mainly upon voice, 
figure and manner. These distinctions 
cannot be expressed in print. Hence, 
some popular divines have been pru- 
dently cautious of publishing their 
discourses. The late Mr. Worthing- 
ton would probably have lost his at- 
tractions had he frequently appealed 
to the public through the press; and 
Mr. Irving, the bright pulpit-star of 
the present day, would, in our judg- 
ment, have stood a better chance of 
being always gazed at by the crowd, 
if he had not made up his Orations 
into a dull and unintelligible book. 
Every preacher would be popular if 
he could. His usefulness, not to ad- 
vert to less honourable calculations, 
is measured by the degree in which 
he can captivate the public ear. The 
majority of preachers must yet be 
coutented with being merely accept- 
able; and the history of popular di- 
vines, the arts and accidents by which 
they rise, and the manner in which 








they sink and are forgotten, may be 
used by their less gifted brethren as 
reasons for being satisfied with useful 
mediocrity. 

The heroine of the work before us 
was distinguished only beyond the 
circle of her friends as ‘‘the Relict 
of James Fordyce, D.D.” It must 
still be allowed that she had a charac- 
ter, and the “‘ Memoir” contains in- 
cidents and descriptions which will 
interest even the general reader. 

Mrs. Henrtetra Forpyce was de- 
scended of the ancient and honourable 
Scottish family of Cummyng. She 
lost her father during her infancy ; 
her mother was left with scanty means, 
and, while she lived, took charge of 
her daughter’s education, to which 
she was fully competent. 

“* Mrs. Fordyce has often been heard 
to say, that she never was taught, only 
allowed to learn: with tasks she was un- 
acquainted ; and information was given 
to her as a reward. In her mother’s sys- 
tem of education there was no theory, 
all was practice, She was never praised ; 
any attainment or acquirement was so 
managed as to be made its own reward. 
From infancy to age she never said 
prayers; she prayed, and then she was 
with Gop, and Gop with her.” P. 5. 

By the death of her excellent mo- 
ther when she was ten years of age, 
Mrs. Fordyce was left an orphan. 
The maternal duties were now dis- 
charged by an accomplished relative, 
Mrs. Baron Muir, “‘ whose connexions 
were all in the first circle.’ She, 
too, was soon called away from this 
world, and her protegée now became, 
by invitation, a resident in the family 
of the Countess of Balcarras. An 
accident made the young lady known 
at court. She worked an embroidered 
dress, as a birth-day present for Lady 
Buchan, which, being worn at St. 
James’s, attracted the notice and ad- 
imiration of the Queen. Her Majesty 
learned the history of the fair artisan, 
and received the highest commenda- 
tions of her from General Gram, who 
was allied to the families of Balcarras 
and Buchan. This incident was report- 
ed in Scotland, and the young lady 
expressed her gratitude for the royal 
condescension by the present of two 
embroidered groups of flowers on 
white satin, for fire-screens. 


“ The offering had been sent to Lon- 
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don; and on Lady Buchan's return to 
Scotland, her first visit was to Balcarras. 

‘** The two Countesses had been closet- 
ted for a considerable time, and on their 
re-appearance, Miss Cummyng thought 
she could perceive a something momen- 
tous, in which she was concerned, im- 
pending. 

** On this important occasion, the con- 
clave sat in the drawing-room of Bal- 
carras: Lord and Lady Balcarras, Lady 
Dalrymple the Countess’s mother, Lady 
Buchan, the two young ladies, with one 
or two members more of their respective 
families, with Miss Cummyng herself, 
were all assembled. It was then for- 
mally, and with much gravity, announced 
to * Miss,’ that her Majesty had most 
graciously vouchsafed to command her 
attendance at Court, when the appoint- 
ment of governess to the Royal children 
would be conferred upon ber. Bewildered 
in her own ideas and feelings, and struck 
as with suddev dumbness, she could only 
look from one to another till she had 
gone through the whole circle : she also 
stole a peep at herself in a large mirror 
which happened to be opposite. 

“A governess! She doubted the evi- 
dence of her own senses, and again, 
mute as ever, gazed around her. ‘Those 
assembled betrayed no emotion : no sign 
of jesting appeared ; all was composed 
and sober-seeming truth. ‘The silence 
was somewhat appalling ; yet it appalled 
not the damsel so highly honoured, who 
in a minute after, to the consternation of 
the whole assembly, burst forth into a 
most uncontroulable fit of laughing; and 
when she could laugh no longer, drawing 
one long breath, cried, ‘A governess! 
me a governess! dear me, | cannot go- 
vern myself.” ‘ You speak truly, Miss 
Cummyng,’ said Lady Balcarras gravely ; 
‘ and if you continue to treat your friends 
with ridicule who wish to promote your 
interests, you never will properly govern 
yourself,’ 

‘“‘The severe rebuke from one whose 
every look had been approbation, and 
whose indulgence had rendered her the 
petted pet of the family, deeply affected 
her. ‘Tears of swelling emotion gushed 
from her eyes, and she cried, ‘ If you 
make me leave you, I will go; but never, 
never will I part with my self-dependence, 
I can work, but I will never serve.’ 

“This was pride, it must be confessed ; 
but it was the pride of principle ; and it 
pleased Gop so to order her destiny, that 
the envicd possession, independence, was 
her own to the Jatest hour of her exis- 
tence. She was often to experience how 
much more blessed it is to give than to 
receive, and never knew the pang which 
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the decent pride of better days has to 
abide, when obliged to let the spirit drop 
submissive at the foot of upstart wealth. 

“ Independence! fair heritage of the 
happier of their kind, mayst thou ever be 
possessed as deservedly as by the sainted 
being whose memory many will delight 
to honour! 

“ A most dutiful and humble answer 
was made to the Queen, and many causes 
assigned for the offered distinction being 
declined; when, in fact, there existed 
no cause, except what originated in her 
own imagination. Still a very unexpect- 
ed honour awaited her from Royalty. 
The Queen had most graciously accepted 
the two pieces of embroidery, and as a 
mark of her royal approbation, seut her 
a brilliant diamond ring of considerable 
value, accompanied with a letter written 
by her own hand, in which her Majesty 
condescended to express a regret that any 
circumstances should have deprived the 
Princesses of the advantages such an in- 
structress would have conferred,”—Pp. 
20— 23. 

Dr. Fordyce and his two brothers, 
Sir William (a physician) and Alex- 
ander, were intimate with the Earl 
and Countess of Balearras. Alexan- 
ander, a London banker, of great re- 
puted opulence, married one of their 
daughters, Lady Margaret Lindsay ; 
and the Doctor solicited and obtained 
the hand of their young friend, Miss 
Cummyng. The introduction of the 
lady of the former to a city life, and 
the marriage of the latter, are de- 
scribed with no mean effect. We 
suspect a little romance in the tales. 
The author thus relates the explosion 
which brought ruin on the Fordyce 
family : 


* They (the Doctor and Mrs. Fordyce) 
were on @ visit to Roehampton. Alex- 
ander Fordyce, as usual, came home in 
the evening ; but he appeared to be in a 
hurried agitation of spirits, and uttered 
his commands with impatience and rapi- 
dity, very unlike his usual calm, dictato- 
rial manner. His cheeks were flushed, 
and his eyes had an expression which left 
you in doubt whether what was passing 
within indicated weal or woe. At supper 
he ate with avidity, and tossed off repeat- 
ed bampers of Madeira. Lady Margaret 
gazed on him, and, almost affrighted, at 
last said, ‘ Mr. Fordyce, you are very 
kay, or very queer. Something ails you 
~—what is it? What are you?’ ‘ What 
am |?’ he cried, bursting into laughter, 
and vielently ringing the bell, ‘1 am a 
man. I always told the wary ones, and 


the wise ones, with hearts of a chicken 
and claws of a corbie, that | would bea 
man or a mouse; and this night, this 
very night, the die is cast, and I am— 
am—’ 

“«* What, what!’ cried Lady Margaret 
in alarm, and grasping his arm. 

“«\ man! Bring champaign; and, 
Butler, Burgundy below! Let to-night 
live for ever! Champaign above, Bur- 
gundy below! The gods shall celebrate 
this night, for Alexander is a man!’ 

“* Never did the wild hero of his name 
appear struck with greater frenzy. Dr. 
Fordyce, who was present, viewed his 
brother with compassion: some appre- 
hension passed over his thoughts; but 
the mind without suspicion ‘ thinketh no 
evil’: he, with his Henrietta, saluted 
poor Lady Margaret and retired. 

‘* Early next morning, and before Lady 
Margaret or Mr. Fordyce had appeared, 
Dr. and Mrs, Fordyce left the splendid 
mansion of their brother, and returned 
to their own peaceful home: there they 
found Sir William waiting their arrival. 
In as gentle terms as the intelligence 
could be communicated, he disclosed the 
painful tidings. ‘The blow was struck, 
the bubble burst ; the speculation so re- 
plete with ruin bad failed, altogether 
failed; Alexander Fordyce was a bank- 
rupt and a beggar ; and the honourably 
acquired fortunes of his brothers irreco- 
verably sunk in the vortex, and lost for 
ever !"—Pp. 53—55. 

A brief Memoir of Dr. Fordyce is 
extracted (pp. LI—15) from the Fu- 
neral Sermon by the late Dr. Lindsay, 
und a very seibaiie letter froin Mrs. 
Fordyce to the same gentleman, con- 
tains a narrative of the circumstances 
of her husband’s death (pp. 67—72). 

Dr. Fordyce was a successful au- 
thor, having received from ten to 
eleven thousand pounds for the copy- 
right of his works.—P. 61. 

The creed of Dr. Fordyce was what 
is called moderate orthodoxy. From 
the following passage, it would appear 
that he approached to Sabellianisin : 


** In reading the sacred writings, the 
Doctor drew a wide line between the in- 
spired commandments, and the mere 
human opinions of the apostles; and, 
speaking of the primitive Christians, he 
said, they did not worship the man Jesus, 
they worshiped the Gop who dwelt in the 
man.—‘ There is no sentence in holy 
writ,’ he used to say, ‘ but what will bear 
an argument; yet the unwise should 
avoid controversy, and read the Scriptures 
as intended rather to reveal what Gop is 
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in rélation to his creatures, than what he 
is in himself. The human faculties can 
never comprehend the Deity: ‘the cor- 
ruptible must put on the incorruptible ;’ 


the ever-surviving soul inhabit one of 


those many mansions; then, aud only 
then, may a beam, emanating from the 
Godhead, disclose what the Godhead is.’ ” 
—P. 65. 

From the time of Dr. Fordyce’s 
death, which took place at Bath, Oct. 
1, 1796, in the 76th year of his age, 
his widow continued to reside in that 
city, until ber own decease, in the 
beginning of the year 1823. Her bio- 
grapher would have consulted her re- 
putation by suppressing the latter 
part of the volume; for who cares to 
know her squabbles with domestics, 
her quarrels and reconciliations with 
relatives, her notes of davardage, her 
aigre-doux compliments, her vers de 
société, anglict bad verses, and her 
railings at Roman Catholics? But, 
let it be added, that, with all her self- 
importance and irritability, she was 
truly benevolent, and was loved by 
her own circle of friends, 

The following anecdote is charac- 
teristic : 


** She was particularly intimate with 
the late Dr. Parry and his family; and 
used to relate, with conscious and visible 
delight, an anecdote of the present en- 
terprising navigator, Capt. Parry (whom 
Heaven preserve!). When a child, he 
had accompanied some of the females of 
his family in a morning visit; and to 
amuse him, she ordered a servant to take 
him a rocking-horse which she happened 
to have. The boy continued very quiet, 
and fearing he might be at some mischief, 
they took a peep at him; when, instead 
of the rocking-horse, he was mounted 
across a terrestrial globe which stood in 
the room, and turning it round and round 
with all his little might. *‘ You rogue,’ 
said Mrs. Fordyce, ‘ what are you doing ? 
that is nota horse.’ ‘£ No,’ replied he ; 
‘ but papa says it is a world; and here 
it goes: and I will go round and round 
till | come to the end of it.’ ‘ But you 
may go round and round, and still go 
round, and never come to the end of it, 
because it has no end.’ The boy was mute 
for an instant, then hollaing (hallooing ) 
out, ‘I'm off again, then; and if it has no 
end, I'll go as far as I can.’ ‘ If that 
boy lives,’ said Mrs. Fordyce, in the true 
spirit of her knowledge in physiognomy, 
and as it would seem in prophecy, ‘ he 
will be a sailor and a navigator, and come 
to great honour ; for the spirit of inves- 
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tigation shines in him already.’’’—Pp. 


79, 80. 


We suppose we are indebted for this 
little volume to a female pen; and 
therefore we must deal gently with a 
curious anachronism, pp. 3, 4: “1 
may here be allowed to agree with 
the Roman satirist, Juvenal, who says, 
* Pride of ancestry has only the boast 
of a potato, the best part of which is 
under ground,’” 

— 


Art. III.—A History of the Protes- 
tant “ Reformation” in England 
and Treland; showing how that 
Event has impoverished and de- 
graded the main Body of the Peo- 
ple in those Countries. Ina Series 
of Letters addressed to all sensible 
and just Englishmen. By William 
Cobbett. J2mo. Nos. 1 and 2. 
3d. each. Clement, Fleet Street. 


R. COBBETT has changed once 

more, and is now, in appear- 
ance, the hearty advocate of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, at which, as 
well as most other churches, he has 
been laughing the greater part of his 
life. We are not informed that he 
has openly, and as a religious act, 
renounced Protestantism, and been 
admitted into the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Let the Catholies 
plume themselves upon him as much 
as they may, nothing is farther from 
his thoughts than submitting to be a 
convert. He is too wise to hamper 
himself with rules and obligations, 
and too unmanageable to be bound 
by the discipline of any religious pro- 
fession. He is a political sportsman. 
He must be in pursuit of game, and 
if one species cannot be put up, he 
starts aside after another. With his 
acknowledged mental power, he is a 
man of but one idea and one passion : 
the idea, the passion of the moment 
swallows up every other. He cannot 
live without popularity, and he always 
strikes at the favour of great masses 
of people. He knows how to gain, 
but not how to keep, the favour of 
large bodies. Hence he turns from 
one set of folks to another, and with 
a rapidity which makes common ob- 
servers dizzy. Now, he is the friend 
and champion of the Irish Catholics 
—they consist of millions, they are 
discontented, and not without reason, 
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and they are ready to hail any English 
voice which can make itself heard in 
their favour. How long Mr. Cobbett 
will retain his present character, and 
what will be his next metamorphosis, 
will depend upon the course of events ; 
but we would advise the Catholics not 
to set their hearts too much upon him, 
lest before the echo of his praises dies 
away in their chapels, they find him 
in another and a hostile shape. 

These Letters, which are only the 
commencement of a projected work, 
are in the writer’s usual style; En- 
glish, forcible, vulgar, droll, violent 
and abusive. He means, he says, to 
shew “‘ that the ‘ Reformation,’ as it 
is called, was engendered in beastly 
lust, brought forth in hypocrisy and 
perfidy, and cherished and fed by 
plunder, devastation, and by rivers of 
innocent English and Irish blood ; and 
that as to its more remote consequences, 
they are, some of them, now before 
us in that misery, that beggary, that 
nakedness, that hunger, that everlast- 
ing wrangle and spite, which now stare 
us in the face and stun our ears at 
every turn, and which the ‘ Refor- 
mation’ has given us in exchange for 
the ease and happiness and harmony 
and Christian charity, enjoyed so 
abundantly, and for so many ages, by 
our Catholic forefathers.” ‘This is 
the calm statement of the historian’s 
object, and from this we may judge 
how far faith may be given to his 
narrative. He says afterwards, with 
ye naiveté, in the midst of one of 
is most storiny passages, We must 
keep ourselves pa 

t is amusing to see Cobbett ex- 
plaining very minutely, and withal very 
gravely, the meaning of the words 
monk, friar, nun, hermit and pope. 
The “ plough-boys” and “ weaver- 
boys” for whom he wrote his Gram- 
mar, may thank him for carrying on 
their education a little farther by this 
essay at a Dictionary. 

Few Protestants will care to rescue 
the character of Henry the Eighth 
from this writer's wrath; but few 
Catholics, we hope, will derive plea- 
sure from the brutal manner in which 
he treats the name of Anne Boleyn. 
—Cranmer’s inconsistencies are too 
broad a mark for scorn and insult. 

We have no design, and, to speak 
honestly, no wish, to answer the au- 


thor’s arguments in behalf of the 
Catholic Church; they being argu- 
ments to those only whom no an- 
swers, much less ours, will reach. The 
reader may still wish for a specimen, 
and we will give him one from Letter 
I. ¢ 23 (Mr. Cobbett numbers by 
paragraphs, not by pages) : 


‘* But, there is still a dilemma for 
these revilers of the Catholic religion. 
We swear’’ (the italics and capitals are 
the author’s) ** on the four Evangelists ! 
And these, mind, we get from the Pore 
and a Council of the Catholic Church. 
So that, if the Porr be * Antichrist,’ that 
is to say, if those who have taught us to 
abuse and abhor the Catholics; if those 
be not the falsest and most malignant 
wretches that ever breathed, here are we 
swearing upon a book handed down to 
us by ‘ Antichrist’! And, as if the in- 
consistencies and absurdities springing 
out of this Protestant calumny were to 
have no end, that ‘ Christianity,’ which 
the judges say, ‘ is part and parcel of the 
law of the land;’ that Christianity is no 
other than what is taught in this same 
New TestaMentT. ‘Take the New Tes- 
tament away, and there is not a particle 
of this ‘ part and parcel’ left. What is 
our situation; what a figure does this 
part and parcel of the law of the land 
make, with a dozen of persons in gaol 
for offending against it; what a figure 
does it make, if we adopt the abuse and 
falsehood of. the revilers of the Catholic 
Church! What a figure does that ‘ part 
and parcel’ make, if we follow our teach- 
ers; if we follow Josnua Watson's 
Society ; if we follow every brawler from 
every tub in the country, and say that 
the Pore (from whom we got the ‘ part 
and parcel’) is * Antichrist’ and the 
* scarlet whore’!” 


“Enough! Aye, and much more 
than enough,” the writer goes on to 
say, and so say we. Contemptible as 
is this play upon words, the author 
will not, we fear, fail of his end. He 
writes for the thousands of Irishmen 
that are sore from ill-usage, and he 
will inflame their bigotry and exas- 
perate their resentments. ‘‘ Oppres- 
sion makes wise men mad,” or the 
Catholic Association, both English 
and Irish, would never have adopted 
such an advocate. Could they have 


kept themselves cool, they would have 
regarded Christianity as of more value 
than any one form in which it is pro- 
fessed, and have consequently shunned 
the fellowship of a scorner, who, we 











verily believe, contemplates by erying 
up the Roman Catholic Church, the 
erying down of the Christian religion, 
which his favourite Paine has no doubt 
taught him to consider assailable chiefly 
through the corruptions of Popery. 


— 


Arr. IV.— The General Baptists. A 
Sermon, preached before the Annual 
Assembly of General Baptists, at 
the Chapel in Worship Street, Lon- 
dlon, Jane 8th, 1824. By Richard 
Wright. l2mo. pp.24. Eaton, and 
Fox and Co. 1824. 8d. 


FE WIS is an affectionate address by 

the preacher to his own deno- 
inination, from Psalm xlfv. 16. He 
shews, 1, What the fathers of the Ge- 
neral Baptist interest were: 2, What 
the children must be and do to be 
instead of the fathers: and, 3, What 
must be done to prepare the children 
to be instead of the fathers. He claims 
as Baptists some of the frst Reform- 
ers : 

“* The first Unitarians who appeared 
in England after the commencement of 
the Reformation were Baptists; and they 
were the first Protestants who suffered 
martyrdom in this country under a Pro- 
testant government, and through the in- 
fluence of Protestant ecelesiasties :—they 
were also the last who were appointed to 
death for their religion. ‘The last person 
burnt. alive, wmder the charge of heresy, 
was an Unitarian Baptist, Edward Wight- 
man, who was burnt at Litchfield on the 
tith of April, 1611; and the last person 
actually tried for heresy, Edward Elwall, 
was also a Unitarian Baptist.”—P. 11, 


The preacher exults in the liberality 
of the ancient General Baptists, among 
whom Emlyn and Whiston received 
the right hand of fellowship when 
driven out of alt other churehes. 

Should the General Baptists attend 
to Mr. Wright’s-exceltent advice, they 
would probably recover from their 
present depressed condition. 

The perpetuity of baptism is, i 

would appear, a question amongst 
the Baptists of the present day. Mr. 
Wright lays down the following 
grounds on which he is satisfied of 
the perpetual obligation of the rite - 
_ ““ 1. Baptism, as spoken of in the New 
Testament, was practised by divine au- 
therity; it was appointed by Jesus Christ, 
and administered by the apostles as a 
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gospel ordinance. 
disputed. 

** 2. Paul baptized, though baptism 
was not mentioned in his divine mission. 
This proves, that, under the gospel dis- 
pensation, a divine mission is not neces- 
sary to authorize a person to baptize. 

«3. As, in the apostolic age, baptism 
was administered by the authority and 
command of Jesus Christ, and no inti- 
mation can be found in the New Testa- 
ment that it was to be discontinued after 
that age, there can be no scripture autho- 
rity for its discontinuance. 

“4, It is undeniable that the primitive 
churches continued to baptize after the 
death of all the apostles; and whatever 
changes baptism might undergo, it cer- 
tainly was continued, in some form or 
other, by the whole body of professed 
Christians, for many ages after the apos 
tles. 

**5. I know of no clear proof that the 
perpetuity of baptism was questioned du- 
ring the first three centuries afier the 
Christian era, nor indeed: until quite mo. 
dern times, 

** 6, Christianity is as much a personal 
religion now as it was in the days of the 
apostles. Men are no more born Chris- 
tians at the present time, than they were 
while their parents remained Jews or 
Heathens ; for no one can be a Christian 
without understanding Christianity, and 
no one is born with the knowledge of it. 

‘© 7, | know of no moral or religious 
purpose which baptism was calculated to 
answer in the times of the apostles, which 
it is not equally well calculated to answer 
in the present day.”"—Pp. 21, 22. 


This can hardly be 


These arguments appear to us to 
be less conclusive than those which 
we have been accustomed to in the 
writings of the worthy preacher. — 
What is baptism but washing ? This 
determines to what dispensation of 
religion it belongs. Sce Heb. ix. 0. 
It is disputed that washing was ever 
a “ gospel ordinance.” The cere- 
mony being dropped in the explana- 
tion of the mission of Paul, (the only 
apostle to the Gentiles,) is deemed 
good proof of this. The general apos- 
tolic commission on which the Bap- 
tists rely, limits itself to the of 
the apostles, the age of miracles.— 
That baptism was not universal in the 
church, is probable from some pas- 
sages of scripture, and from the his- 
tory of Constantine and others. A 
Baptist should be cautious of the w- 
gument from antiquity and immemo- 
rial usage: here is Mr. Belsham’s 
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strong, and, it may be said, sole argu- 
ment for infant baptism. 

But we mean not to enter into con- 
troversy, though we have been tempted 
to drop a hint or two upon a question 
that is little understood, and for the 
plain reason that it has been little 
studied. 


a 


Art. V.— Christianity and Slavery 
incompatible. A Sermon, preached 
before the United Congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters at Moreton- 
Hampstead, Dec. 2\, 1823. By J. 
Smethurst. S8vo. pp. 25. Exeter, 
printed and sold by T. Besley, Jun. : 
sold also by D. Eaton, London. 


le. 


R. SMETHURST’S —— 
is, with some modification, in- 
controvertible. No one feeling the 
sentiments and acting upon the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, can approve sla- 
very, or forbear taking every measure 
that to him appears prudent for its 
final abolition. West-India and Ame- 
rican slavery is an evil sui generis: it 
began in robbery, it has been continued 
by cruelty, and it is secure only in 
the ignorance and vice of its wretched 
subjects. 

'e rejoice to see our young minis- 
ters ardent in their opposition to such 
a system of iniquity, which merits all 
their indignant eloquence. 

Mr. Smethurst argues from the 

Iden rule of our Saviour, Matt. vii. 

2, All things whatsoever, &c., that 
as God is the common Father, all 
mankind are brethren and equal, and 
that therefore justice is the same with 
regard to blacks and whites, and that 
benevalence is due to all. 

We cordially recommend this Ser- 
mon to the reader: the argument is 
sound, and there are meres fine pas- 
sages, bursts of noble Christian feel- 
The her dedicates his Sermon 

his friend 


to hi and predecessor at More- 
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ton, Mr. Cooper, who is so honourably 

distinguished in the contest relating to 

Negro-slavery. 

— 

Art. VI.—Christ Crucified. A Ser- 
mon, delivered at the Opening of 
the Unitarian Meeting-House, Tod- 
morden, in the Afternoon of Whit- 
Sunday, June 6, 1824. By Wm. 
Stevens. 12mo. pp. 28. Fox and 
Co. 8d. 


QO a very common topic, Mr. 
Stevens presents us with a Ser- 
mon which exhibits many features of 


originality. It was delivered at the 
opening of one of those Chapels in 


Lancashire which have been reared by 
the united labours of persons in hum- 
ble life for the worship of God in 
simplicity and purity, and is therefore 
properly controversial. The preacher 
shews that the ‘‘ Christ crucified” of 
Paul was different from the “ Christ 
crucified” of Trinitarians, or the doc- 
trine would not have been a “‘ stum- 
bling-block to the Jews” or “‘ foolish- 
ness to the Greeks.” He contends 
that Unitarians alone preach ‘* Christ 
crucified ;” it being the boast of their 
opponents that, in their system, only 
one of two natures in Christ was put 
to death. He points out difficulty 
upon difficulty, contradiction upon 
contradiction, in what is styled the 
** Orthodox” scheme, and proves that 
the direct evidence of scripture, and 
all the just conclusions of human rea- 
son, are in favour of Unitarianism. 
But whilst he asserts the supreme 

lory of the Father, he maintains the 
ue honour of Jesus as the Messiah. 

We wish to see the discourse widely 
circulated. There is a familiarity in 
some of the phrases and illustrations, 
occasioned probably by the character 
of the audience. These can scarcely 


lessen the value of the discourse in 
the estimation of any reader, and may 
recommend it to the majority of the 
readers of controversial divinity, for 
whose instruction and edification it is 
well adapted. 








OBITUARY. 
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1824. July 16, at Bridport, at the 
advanced age of 83, Mr. Wittiam 


FowLer, a respectable member of the 
Unitarian congregation in that place, a 
man not less remarkable for the energies 
of his mind than the excellence of his 
character. Born of pious and industrious 
parents, in the parish of Burstock, Dorset, 
he received an education adapted to the 
situation in life for which he was de- 
signed, as a manufacturing tradesman. 
His early years were spent in habits of 
sobriety and diligence, so as to secure 
the esteem and confidence of those with 
whom he was connected; at the same 
time sedulously improving every favour- 
able opportunity for the cultivation of his 
mind, With these suitable qualifications 
he engaged in business for himself, and 
by the aid of an excellent wife, peculiarly 
suited to his taste and circumstances, 
his indefatigable exertions were crowned 
with signal success. For many successive 
years the sun of prosperity smiled on his 
laudable efforts, and he had the happiness 
to see a numerous family training up with 
promising talents and amiable disposi- 
tions. During this period, though deeply 
engaged in commercial pursuits, he by no 
means relaxed in his endeavours after 
mental and literary attainments ; so that 
his mind, possessed of considerable natu- 
ral powers, acquired a rich fund of various 
and extensive knowledge, which mani- 
fested itself not only in his general inter- 
esting conversation, but also in his written 
correspondence on & variety of occasions. 
As a striking proof of the high estimation 
in which his talents and knowledge were 
held, when Government stood in need of 
information on some particular branch 
of trade and manufacture, his opinion 
was solicited and duly appreciated by a 
Committee of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. A considerable portion of 
his life thus passed on in honourable 
exertion and enviable prosperity, beloved 
by his nearest connexions, and highly 
esteemed by his neighbours and the pub- 
lic, But as uninterrupted enjoyment is 
seldom the lot of even the most deserving 
of mortals, this bright and pleasant scene 
was at length obscured by the dark clouds 
of adversity which began to arise and 
thicken around him. By a long series 
of grievous domestic afflictions, and vari- 
ous pecuniary disappointments and losses, 
his fortitude was painfully tried; and at 
length to these were added those severe 
bodily pains and sufferings which greatly 
embittered his declining years, and which 


fully justified him in adopting the mourn- 
ful lamentation of the suffering Patriarch, 
**T am made to possess months of vanity, 
and wearisome nights are appointed to 
me.” Yet amidst all these trying scenes 
he was never entirely destitute of season- 
able support, nor even of real and sub- 
stantial enjoyment. Happily for him, his 
mental faculties, almost to the last, re- 
tained much of their wonted vigour, so 
that he was frequently capable of amusing 
himself by reading and writing, aud 
derived much consolation from the sym- 
pathy of his friends, and more | gre veins 
of an affectionate and beloved daughter, 
who most cheerfully devoted all the hours 
she could spare from the necessary atten- 
tion to a numerous family, to soothe his 
pains and to beguile the tedious hours of 
his long confinement. He acknowledged 
himself also greatly refreshed and com- 
forted, by the frequent visits and inter- 
esting conversation of his beloved friend 
and pastor the Rev. T. Howe, who by his 
rational scriptural views of religion, and 
by his peculiarly amiable and endearing 
manner, was admirably qualified to admi- 
nister support and consolation in seasons 
of affliction. But his principal anchor, 
amidst the billows of adversity, was a 
firm and powerful conviction of the uner- 
ring wisdom and perfect benevolence of 
the Divine government, united with a 
well-grounded and unshaken confidence 

in the declarations and promises of the 
gospel, to the evidences and truths of 
which he had paid particular and habitual 

attention. Though the writer of this 

feeble but sincere tribute of respect to 

the memory of his esteemed friend, was 

by change of residence deprived of fre- 

quent personal intercourse with him for 

several of the concluding years of his 

life, yet the following communication 

from Mr. Howe's successor in the pas- 

toral office, which he is permitted to 

transcribe, enables him to state some 

interesting particulars of the latter days 

of Mr. Fowler’s life.—‘‘ During the three 

years of my acquaintance with Mr. Fowler 

he was almost constantly in a state of 

suffering, either bodily or mental, Some- 

times, of course, there were intervals of 
comparative ease, but in general he was 
subject to acute and long-continued pains. 

In such circumstances it was to be ex- 

pected, that the conversational powers 

for which, I believe, he was through life 

remarkable, would be impaired; and one 

who, like myself, did notenjoy the advan- 
tage of his friendship at an earlier period, 


































































dd have the means of torming only an 
mperiect estimate of what he was in the 
dave of health and vigour. Yet enough 
emained to impress the mind with the 
onviction, that the sufferer was no ordina- 
yiman. Retentiveness of memory, which 
i occasional hours snatched from busi- 
ness, or from nightly rest, enabled him to 
lay np a store of information that in a great 
measure compensated for the want of a 
liberal education in early life, —vigour of 
tudmment whieh rendered that information 
really useful, as the means of forming 
correct and enlarged opinions on the 
most interesting tepies,—and a readiness 
and propriety of utterance, the sure indi- 
cation of a well-furnished and well- 
ordered mind,—were at all times dis- 
overable even in the lattes days of our 
departed friend. {mn some respects, the 

ilamities which pressed heavily upon 
him, were the means of exhibiting his 
trace characte! His unshaken firmness 
of principle aud power of endurance 
onld not otherwise have been so fully 
manifested; nor, had his piety been 
pware 1 th severity of the trial, could 
we have known the depth of his humi- 
lity and the completeness of his resig- 
nation to the will of Heaven Grievous 
iadeed tt was to behold the indications of 
inten iffering, and yet it was often 
truly deliehttul and edifvine to witness 
how Christian principle s and hopes tri- 
muphed over all. We had thus a striking 
lemenstration, that though the outirard 

an fried, the inner man was renewed day 
wy day, and that, as his life had been 
revuiated by the owl precepts, his 
utter days were cheered by its rich con- 
solations,’ 
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Dee. 16, at Collumpton, in Devonshire, 
ev. Joun Davis, Minister of the 
Unitarian congregation in that town. His 
death was sudden and unexpected, al- 
though he had for many years had but 
very delicate health. He preached twice 
the Swfday of the week in which he died, 
sited a sick friend on Monday, taking a 
lone walk tor that purpose, and attended 
his pupils until the evening of Wed) 
and died th wht ot the following dav 
at about 11 o'clock, in the sixty-fitth ve r 
m his age. It were improper, € think. 
t suffer such a man to sink into the 
erave witht ine statemeut of his cha- 
racter and cor t, which | 
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Dissenting Academy at Cacrmarthen, the 
under the care of the Rev. Robert Gen- 
tleman ; but not being satisfied with thy 
opportunities there afforded for improve- 
ment, he soon afterwards entered at Da- 
ventry, where the Rev. Thomas Belsham 
was then Tutor. There he continued twe 
or three years, where bis ‘Tutor testies 
to his conduct being most exemplary.— 
Although brought ap in the faith called 
Orthodox, whilst at Daventry he imbibed 
the principles of Unitarianism. ‘This his 
excellent Tutor lamented at the time ; 
yet he himself afterwards was led, by 
extended and temperate inquiry, to adopt 
the same opinions, When he left the 
Academy at Daventry, he settled in Cum- 
berland for some years, where his conduct 
did him the highest honour. His congre- 
gation was, however, small, and not very 
harmonious, so that he at length judged 
it best to leave it. Whilst in Camberiland, 
he kept aschool; and itis no small proot 
how highly his pupils esteemed him, that 
one of them, now living at Cheshunt, for 
wany years, afd to the present time, 
never failed to remit him a very hand- 
some and liberal donation twice in the 
year, lest his income should be too small 
for ove in his delicate state of health. 
This friend of Mr. Davis, like himself, is 
’ man of modest and retiring character, 
and best beloved by whom he is best 
known. Such was the delicacy he exer- 
cised in this affair, that he did not send 
Mr. Davis the monies directly from him- 
self, but employed the agency of one who 
was proud of being numbered amongst 
the friends of both.—Mr. Davis was a 
man of sound learning and of great ap- 
plication; but he never became a popula 
preacher. As to the arts of popularity, 
he abhorred the practice of them; but 
neither his voice, manner nor action, was 
attractive, so that he was only admired 
by the judicious few. He carefully wrote 
his discourses ; and he had a habit, aris- 
ing from his diffidence of himself, when 
he determined to compose a sermon, ot 
reading some treatise on the subject; 
which { often lamented, thinking that 
he thus insensibly imbibed other men’s 
thouchts, and relied too little on his own. 
It had been better, perhaps, to have writ- 
ten his discourse first, and then read on 
the subject the works of others. His 
favourite English author was Dr. Lardner 
(and with whom, who ever read his 
works, is he nota favourite ?). Of the 
writings of his contemporaries, he ap- 
peared to prefer those of Dr. Priesthk VY; 
whose opinions he greatly approved, and 
in ene particular whom he greatly resem- 
bled—a particular which many will regard 
as an excellence, and some as an infirm- 
itv——that was, the decisiveness of his 
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conclusions. His mind was strong and 
clear, but it was not subtile enough to 
pierce and contound its own conclusions. 
—He attached great importance (some 
of his friends thought too great an im- 
portance) to the prevalence of his reli- 
cious opinions, which ef course made him 
in some sort a propagandist ; yet he uni- 
formly asserted, that a sound morality 
was the end of all true religion, and held 
the value of opinions without this in the 
most perfect scorn. The doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, in itself, seems merely harmless 
nonsense 3; but, as connected with such 
doctrines as the atonement and imputed 
righteousness, it assumes a more seri- 
ous and mischievous aspect. He used to 
say, that this last doctrine of imputed 
righteousness was like petting a white 
shirt over the dirty robes of a chimney- 
sweeper; and he held that Orthodox 
Christianity was more absurd than any 
of the Heathen superstitions ; for if an 
irrational service was offered to the Hea- 
then gods, the gods themselves were, at 
the best, but imperfect men, or worse : 
whereas the Christians offered to a Being 
of consummate intelligence, the most pu- 
erile and ridiculous service ; exclusively 
levelling their God to the rank of idiotism. 
He ever seemed to have the most un- 
shaken confidence in the ultimate provi- 
sions of the Deity for universal good, 
and fully expected that the end of the 
vreat drama of existence would be uni- 
versal happiness. How glorious would 
every thing appear, if the phenomena of 
nature and the language of the New ‘Tes- 
tament warranted this conclusion ! How- 
ever, this was nis conclusion, and quite 
unshaken by whatever evil he himself 
suffered or saw around him.—Whenever 
he had to determine upon any point of 
conduct, his first inquiry was, whether 
it was consistent with putTy; and that 
once clearly impressed upon his mind, he 
never ceased to obey its dictates.—No 
one more anxiously wished for, and few 
more sanguinely expected, a great ame- 
lioration of the state of society in this 
world, at some distant period, than Mr. 
Davis; yet no one was more zealous for 
the security of property, or more adverse 
to tumultuary proceedings, as he thought 
society could only advance with the ad- 
vance ot mental cultivation, without 
which men can neither combine nor stea- 
dily act for the accomplishment of im- 
provements, Neither the fear of man, 
hor any wish to please him, ever induced 
him to do that, of which he did not ap- 
prove. It was pronounced over the grave 
ot John Kuox, ‘ that he never feared 
the face of man:”’ the same might justly 
be said of Mr. Davis, who had the firm- 
uess of Knox without one grain of his 
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ferociousness. He had, indeed, the spirit 
of ®@ martyr, and in other times would 
have been one, He could act, and would 
have suffered, like Latimer.—Mr, Davis 
being a single man, lived two years to- 
gether in my house, and never was a man 
better adapted for domestic life. So easy 
to be accommodated, so considerate ot 
the accommodation of others; so quict, 
peaceful and courteous, that he was in 
domestic life inestimable. He thought 
that three great powers, in a good degree 
new, were in action for the amelioration 
of the condition of man—the free ‘use of 
printing, general education, aud the bent 
of men's minds towards experimental 
research. Certainly, these are great 
powers, and cannot be without effect. 
Experiment is the sole foundation of 
knowledge. Much may be imagined, 
much believed ; but without experiment 
nothing can be KNOWN, Europe was for 
centuries diverted from turning to this 
source of knowledge by that stupendous 
system of fraud, the Catholic Church.— 
It appears that the activity and useful- 
ness of Mr. Davis were continued to him 
until the last day of his life; and 1 know 
that if he had had the final ordering of 
his departure, this was ever his wish and 
desire, His congregation, and the dis- 
position to attend to his ministry in his 
neighbourhood, had of late years in- 
creased, and with these, his usefulness 
had extended, which gave hin great 
pleasure. He was not much acquainted 
with worldly affairs, and had studied Man 
more in the elements of his nature, than 
in active life. He was, in one word, the 
rarest of all characters, a Christian in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile; and 
his common designation in the West of 
England, ** Honest Jonn Davis,’ is 
proof enough that the purity and simpli- 
city of his character were duly appre- 
ciated. 1 will adopt, on this occasion, 
four lines, with the alteration of a word 
or two, of Johnson's beautiful poem on 
Lovett: 


“* Well tried through many a circling year, 
See Davis to the grave descend ; 
Judicious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend,” 


° HOMO. 


[Another Correspondent (D.) gives us 
the following pleasing information con. 
cerning Mr. Davis: ‘* The uniform tenor 
of his life obtained for him the general 
respect of his neighbourhood. By his 
flock he will be remembered with affec- 
tion and veneration. It should be noted, 
for the encouragement of others, that by 
unremitting endeavours to do his best for 
the cause of truth, (although for many 
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years afflicted with a painful disorder,) 
he ved to see the fruit of his labours. 
He has left a congregation increasing in 
zeal and in numbers. It was thought 
worth the trouble to inquire concerning 
the religious opinions of so worthy a 
man, and it was found that he could give 
a reason for the faith that was in him.— 
About two years since he felt it his duty 
to attend in the vestry on Wednesday 
evenings to deliver lectures, and to con- 
verse with any who might be sufficiently 
interested to hear what he had to advance 
in favour of his views of the gospel doc- 
trine. For some time, very few came 
to be instructed ; but with peculiar stea- 
diness he held on in what he thought the 
path of duty; and his hearers increased, 
His last lecture, delivered a few days be- 
fore his death, was thought to be parti- 
cularly interesting, and his auditors had 
then increased fourfold.’’] 


i 
Dec, 22, at Tedfold House, Billings- 
hurst, Susser, aged 70, Mr. Wittiam 


EVERSHED, & truly worthy and useful 
man, and a support and ornament of the 
General Baptist Church at Billingshurst. 
His residence for many years previous, 
had connected him with the congregation 
of the same denomination at Mead Row, 
near Godalming. 
mm 

1425. Jan. 6, at Taunton, aged 38, after 
a severe and protracted illuess, Eviza- 
Beita, wife of Mr. Meaper, Solicitor of 
that place. Her death is generally and 
sincerely regretted. Au intimate acquain- 
tance with the human mind and its prin- 
ciples of action, perfect candour, active 
benevolence, enlightened and ardent piety, 
and uniform moral rectitude, strongly 
marked her character, and commanded 
the esteem and love of the circle of friends 
in which she moved. In the domestic 
relations of life, her cheertulness, her 
evenness and sweetness of temper, though 
she was almost constantly labouring un- 
der bodily indis position ; her upremitting 
and anxious endeavours to discharge her 
various and important duties as a wife, a 
parent, a daughter, and a sister,—deeply 
endeared her to her now disconsolate 
husband, to her bereaved Aildren, to 
an aged mother, and to an affectionate 
brother, whom she has left to mourn the 
irreparable loss which they suffer by her 
apparentiy untimely removal from the 
present scene. That she should have 
been thus prematurely withdrawn from so 
much usefulness, affords another instance 
of the inscrutable nature of the Divine 
dispensations. To employ her own words, 
but a few days before her dissolution, 

The ways of Providence are indeed 
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Mrs. Jones. 


mysterious, but what we now know only 
in part, we shall fully know hereafter.” 
The religious sentiments, which she em- 
braced after a diligent and impartial pe- 
rusal of the sacred writings, were strictly 
Unitarian, But while it was her aim to 
entertain correct views of the leading 
doctrives of Christianity, she did not 
neglect to cultivate its spirit and to prac- 
tise its precepts. Revering truth of every 
kind, but more especially religious truth, 
what she conscientiously believed, she 
never felt ashamed to avow. In the 
course of the painfal and severe illness 
which closed her days on earth, she af- 
forded the clearest proof, that scriptural 
views of the paternal character of God 
have power to compose the mind to re- 
signation, and to give it peace and hope 
in the nearest views of death. 

R, K. M. 

— 


Mrs. Jones, of St. Mary Axe, the lady 
who was taken from this life in a manner 
so awfully sudden in the Chapel in Jewin 
Street, on Sunday January 9th, during 
the solemnity of prayer, was consigned 
to the family vault in Goodman's Fields 
on the Monday se’nnight following. ‘The 
Rev. S. W. Browne, Minister of York- 
Street Chapel, St. James’s Square, attends 
ed on the melancholy occasion with her 
mourning friends: and performed the 
funeral obsequies ; this lady having been 
a constant attendant on divine worship, 
for several years, at the Chapel in Monk- 
well Street. The Rey. gentleman pro- 
nounced over the lifeless body the dis- 
course here given, closing the solemn 
duty with selections so made from the 
beautifully impressive service of the Com- 
mon Prayer-Book for the burial of the 
dead, as to make them harmonize with 
that pure form of Christianity, which 
prevailed in the first age of the church, 
when ** one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, above all, 
through all, and in all,” formed the 
divinely simple religion of the followers 
of the Saviour of the world from sin and 
death. A part of the 90th Psalm was first 
read. 

* All things on earth dissolve and 
perish : all the external objects of human 
complacency come to an end; grandeur 
fades ,; distinctions cease ; riches vanish ; 
pleasures pall; we are bereft of our 
dearest and long-loved friends: thus is 
the fashion of this world passing away, 
and we are continually changing. Soon, 
in the common course of nature, do we 
descend to the grave, even when not 


hastened thither by those causes which 
terminate in an early death: but it may 
be said to any of us, ‘This night thy 
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lite shall be required of thee ;’ what then 
can stand more fully unveiled to our view 
than the vanity of the world? We see 
it in the gorgeous palace; we see it in 
the lonely cottage. These considerations 
come more fully home to our feelings 
at the present hour of mourning. We 
here consign to earth the honoured re- 
mains of one who was snatched from 
life, in an instant of time, ere her sur- 
rounding friends could say ‘ She is dying!’ 
Her last thought was probably an aspi- 
ration to heaven; for the minister of 
religion was at that time engaged with 
the congregation in the solemn duty of 
prayer: & momentary confusion came 
over her mind, she sat down, her last 
respiration was heard, and she fell life- 
less into the arms of the eldest of her 
beloved daughters. Ought not such an 
event to rouse us from our supineness ; 
and dispose us to finish the work of him 
that sent us, while it is day? for the 
evening of death may close in on us ere 
we are aware. Blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find watching: if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed are 
those servants—‘* Be ye therefore ready 
also,’ adds the holy Jesus, ‘for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not.” This consolation we have amid our 
heaviness of heart. She whom we mourn 
was impressed with a strong sense of the 
truth and importance of religion, which 
she evinced by a regular discharge of the 
duties of piety. In her intercourse with 
the world she had a warm, sympathizing 
heart, totally free from the exclusive 
spirit of bigotry. In the daily duties 
of her station her activity was kept up 
to the last hour of life: and she was 
distinguished by an amiable anxiety for 
the welfare of her family and friends: 
and we trust that, through the Divine 
mercy, she will be everlastingly happy in 
the enjoyment of that reward to which 
var faith leads us to aspire; for the com- 
paratively ‘light afflictions of the world, 
work for us a far more exceeding, even 
an eternal weight of glory.".—From this 
awfully sudden close of an earthly exis- 
tence, we must be impressed with the 
conviction that ‘in the midst of life, we 
are in death. Of whom may we seek 
for succour, but of thee, O Lord, who 
knowest the secrets of our hearts? Shut 
not thy merciful ears to our prayers: but 
‘pare us, © holy and merciful Father ! 
thou supreme Judge of all, and suffer us 
hot at our last hour to be without hope, 
or to fall from thee.’ ” 


—__— 


Obituary. —John Hollis, Esq. v0 
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January 16, at Hackney, Mrs. ANNA 
Davies, aged 69, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Philip Davies, (Mon. Repos. V. 
88, 89,) long the head of a respectable 
establishment for female education. (See 
also Mon. Repos. XVII. 640.) Her inde- 
pendence of mind and Christian consis- 
tency of conduct will ever be remembered 
with respect by her friends, and especi 
ally by such as were placed under her care. 


—__ 


Addition. 


Joun Hottis, Esq., who died Nov, 26, 
at High Wycomb, Bucks, aged 81, (Mon, 
Repos, XIX, p. 754.) ** He was the last de» 
scendant in the male line of au opulent 
Dissenting family, well known in other 
counties, as well as in Buckinghamshire, 
for their zealous attachment to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, and for their 
liberal support of it. The Hollis family 
left Yorkshire about the middle of the 17th 
century, and established in the Mino- 
ries, London, a trade in what is called 
hard-ware, by which they acquired very 
considerable property. Of this family 
was the celebrated republican Thomas 
Hollis, who left his fortune to his friend 
Thos. Brand, on whose decease, in 1404, 
the gentleman whose death we now re- 
cord felt sorry at not being remembered 
by a legacy, and communicated some 
anecdotes of his family to this (the Gen- 
tleman’s) Magazine (see Vol. Ixxiv. p. 
1098; Vol. Ixxv. p. 117). ‘These anec- 
dotes were censured by another corres. 
pondent in pp. 8, 519. The late Mr, 
Hollis was himself distinguished by his 
ingenuous love of truth and eager and 
anxious search after it, by his zeafin the 
cause of freedom, aud by his kindness and 
beneficence. ‘Those who kuew him well, 
the poor in his neighbourhood and many 
persons in various situations, who received 
his benefactions without knowing their 
benefactor, will long expect in vain, if 
they should expect, that his place in 
society will be supplied to them,”’—Gent. 
Mag. 

(Mr. Hollis was always spoken of by 
those that knew him as a truly good man. 
[t needs not be concealed, however, that 
he professed to doubt of some of the great 
truths that are received by the whole of 
the Christian world, and that he enter- 
tained dark views of the magnitude and 
prevalence of Evil. He printed, some 
years ago, a little volume, entitled (we 
write from recollection) ** Thoughts on 
Scepticism.” It occurs to us that we 
have seen also a pamphlet from his pen.] 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


" Evangelical” Declaration of Whar 
against Unitarians. 


Tur “ Evangelical Magazine” ushers 
in the new vear with sounding the war- 
whoop of bigotry and persecution, For 
a long time this work represented the 
‘““Socinians” as dwindled to nothing; 
with but few chapels, (places of worship, 
they would hardly be called,) and those 
nearly cinpty. This artifice failing, and 
in despair of answering Unitarian argu. 
fients, it is now seriously proposed to 
the Hrungelical world to try to rob Uni- 
tarians of their orecting-honses ! 

The notable project has been started 
in Lancashire, in the course of a news- 
paper coutroversy growing out of the re- 
pert of proecedings at the dinner given 
to Mr. Grundy at Manchester. (See Mon. 
Repos, XIX. p.574.) It is taken apdeli- 
berately in the “ Evangelical” for this 
neonth, in an article of Intelligence 
headed (not Socinian, but) ** Unitarian 
Chapels,” from which we shall now ex- 
tract a passage (pp. 23, 24,) to which 
we beg the reader's attention. 

‘In the mauagement of the contro- 
versy, the Orthodox party have wisely 
abstained from theological discussion, as 
unsuited to a newspaper. They have 
confined their attacks principally to two 
distinct points, shewing by reference to 
historic facts, first, That Unitarians are 
not entitled to that claim of candour, of 
liberality, and of steadfast adherence to 
the principles of civil and religous liberty, 
of which they boast ;—and, secondly, That 
however respectable they may be in their 
private commercial concerns, they do, as 
a body, most flagrantly violate the prin- 
- of moral integrity, by the aval-ad- 
ministration of trusts, appropriating to 
the support of their own system numer- 
ous chapels, with endowments and funds 
to A Vast amonnt, originally intended for 
orthodox purposes. In confirmation of 
this charge, the list of chapels occupied 
by Unitarians in Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, is reported to 
be eighty: of these strty-nine were origi- 
nally orthodox ; three are doubtful; and 
eight onty of Unitarian origin. 

“Should this controversy hereafter ap- 
pear in the ferm of a pamphlet, it will 
deserve a careful review. ft has already, 
we are informed, produced a very wide 
and powerful impression ; and, we ap. 
prebend, it will ultimately lead to th 
rescue Of property to a considerable 
m the teust of Unitarians, by 
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legal process; except they adopt the more 
honourable alternative of voluntarily suar- 
rendering it to the purposes for which it 
was originally intended.”’ 

Having recorded this specimen of into- 
lerance and persecution, as far as the 
mind of the conductors of the Evangelical 
Magazine is concerned, we are contented. 
it would be ridiculous to argue against 
the prineiple assumed in the menace ; it 
would be worse than ridiculous to say a 
word upon the result of the meditated 
** legal process.” Let the Calvinists be- 
gin their holy war, and they will then 
understand “‘the signs of the times.” 
But the only thing of consequence, at 
present, is to set down in print the me- 
merable design. Here, in the 1%h een- 
tury, in the metropolis of Great Britain, 
ima Magazine supported ehieily by Pro- 
testant Dissenters, @ Magazine too whieh 
professes to be by way of distinction 
** Evangelical’ and to be devoted pecu- 
liarly to vital Christianity ; im this work, 
at this time of day, it is proposed to drive 
a multitude of Protestant Dissenting con- 
gregations (not less than 70 in one district) 
out of their places of worship inherited 
from their fathers, because, it is alleged, 
they do not believe all that their fathers 
believed! It is intended of course that 
the emptied chapels shall be occupied and 
their endowments be enjeyed (here is the 
temptation) by the true believers; for 
dominion is founded upon grace. The 
iniquity of the scheme may pass; but the 
cool-blooded assuranee with which it is 
announced is instructive.—This is the 
“* Eeangelical Magazine ;” this is the spi- 
rit of some Calvinists; and this we are 
entitled to consider as the effeet of Cul- 
vinism, woless the Dissenting Ministers, 
whose names are published as the contri- 
butors to the work and the distributors of 
its gains, come forward and disavow the 
Editor’s project of contending with Uni- 
tarians by “* legal process,” and of uphold- 
ing and enriching Calvinism by a sweep- 
ing ejectineut and spoliation ! 

—— 


Opening of the Unitarian Chapel at 
ramfield, Suffolk. 


THe circumstances which led to the 
opening of this place of wership, are 
briefly these.—Mr. Thomas Latham, who 
had been for several years settled as the 
pastor of a Baptist Church at Laxfield, 
near Halesworth, in Suffolk, having see" 
reason, from reading the Scriptures, te 
relinquish the orthodox system, avewed 
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Tntelligence.—Opening of Salford Unitaria 


the change which had taken place in his 
and the press avowed his conviction of 
the truth of the Unitarian doctrine. The 
consequence Was, as might be expected, 
the secession of a part of his flock, and 
a violent denunciation of him and his 
opinions from the orthodox ministers in 
the neighbourhood, Of the ignorance 
and intolerance of these men it would be 
difficult to convey an adequate descrip- 
tion. Calvinism, in its most revolting 
and hideous form, is the prevailing taith 
in this part ef the county, and, as far as 
they can, its professors act up to then 
creed. Fortunately for Mr. Latham, he 
had the advice and assistance of Mr. 
Toms. That worthy man opened his 
pulpit to him, and cheered him by his 
countenance and counsel. After some 
time, the seceders from the church at 
Laxtield returned, and violently expelled 
Mr. Latham from the pulpit. The majo- 
rity of the Trustees, if they did not coun- 
tenance this disgraceful conduct, took 
measures to prevent the continuance of 
his labours in the church; and, thinking 
it more prudent to retire trom a scene so 
disgraceful, he quitted the pulpit at Lax- 
field, though he continued to reside in 
the village. 

During Mr. Latham’s residence at Lax- 
tield, he had been accustomed to preach 
wherever an opportunity offered in the 
neighbouring villages, and, among other 
places, at Bramfield, where, through the 
kindness of Mr. Page, public worship was 
carried on in a barn. Several of his 
hearers, in consequence of his preaching 
and conversation, assisted by reading va- 
rious tracts with which they were fur- 
nished by the Committee of the Eastern 
Unitarian Society, gave up the Calvinistic 
system, and expressed their wish to form 
themselves into a Church under the pas- 
toral care of Mr. Latham. One of them, 
a Mr. Mills, a carpenter in the village, 

agreed to erect a place of worship, on the 

chi uce of receiving a very small rental 
for it. The courage and zeal which it 
required for so humble an individual in 
‘uch a situation to undertake so decided 
and un ipopular a step, can hardly be sufli- 
ciently estimated, exce pt by those who 
know all the opposition and discourage- 
ment (to use no stronger terms) which 
he had to contend with. However, he 
persevered, and the Meeting was built. 
Public worship was celebrated in it for 
the first time on Frid: iy, November 5th. 

The service was opened by au appro- 
priate prayér from Mr. Clack, of Fram- 
ittigham, One of the members of the 
Church then stated the reasons which had 
induced them to withdraw from the Tri- 
nitarian worship, and to form themselves 
into an Unitarian Society, ‘The invita- 
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religious opinions, and from the pulpit 


Chapel. Sj 


tion to Mr. Latham to become = their 
pastor was then given, and, after a short 
address trom hima, accepted, Mr. Madge 
then delivered au admirable defence ot 
the Unitarian doctrine, which was beard 
with attention, and we hope with profit, 
by all present. An economical dinner 
was provided at the inn, of which about 
thirty partook. Mr. Edward ‘Taylor, ot 
Norwich, was inthe chair, lo the cours: 
of the afternoon, the Chairman remarked, 
that the Unitarian doctrine could not bx 
considered as new to this neighbourhood, 

since it had been preached within a few 
miles of the place where they were then 
assembled, by Mr. Emlyn, Mr. Whiston 
and Mr, Manning [Mon. Repos. XI. 725, 
and NUL 377, 387 and 478); and he ex 

pre ssed a hope that the seeds which thos« 

learned and pious champions of Christian 
truth had planted, would spring up and 
bring forth much = truit.—Afier dinner, 
about 12/.were collected forthe furtherance 
of the infant cause at Bramfield. Several 
friends from Diss, Woodbridge and Fram- 
lingham, were present.—In the evening, 
Mr. Toms gave a suitable exhortation 
from our Saviour’s words, ** Fear not, 
little flock, for it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom,’ 

It would be improper to conclude this 
account of a very Interesting day without 
noticing the prude nee and discretion with 
which the building of this chapel was 
conducted. Here was no laying out a 
large sum of money on a doubtful expe- 
riment; no debt incurred, though the 
people are few and poor, It is also right 
to say, that Mr. Latham continues to la- 
bour in the adjoining villages, and hopes 
before long to obtain a footing in the 
nejghbouring market-town of Halesworth. 

- 
Opening of Salford Unitarian Chapel. 

On the 25th December last was opened 
the Unitarian Mecting-house, Greengate, 
Salford, and dedicated to the worship ot 
the One God the Father. The service in 
the morning was introduced by the Rev. 
William Duffield, and a sermon was 
preached upon the occasion by the Rev. 
Robert Wallace, of Chesterfield, from 
John iv. 19—24. The preacher gave an 
account of the rise and progress of the 
difference of opinion between the Jews 
and Samaritans. He then explained the 
memorable words of Jesus Christ to the 
woman of Samaria, and shewed that the 
truce worship of God, who is a Spirit, is 
confined to no particular place, and who 
and what the true worshipers are. 4n 
the course of his address, he made a so. 
lemn dedication of the building to the 
worship of the One God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, In the evening 
of the same day, the Rev, Noah Jones, 

f Todmorden, preached an extempora- 
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epistic and the apostle Paul, on the sub. 
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inion of both. Collections were made 
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whole to the sum of 104/. Ss., which is 
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[sli ngto — ATT ante rly Mee ting. 


Proposal for New Unitarian Chapel, 
at Islington. 


Wr have received a letter from Mr. 
David Eaton of some importance, but 
too late to come in entire. He says, “* | 
am authorized by a gentleman to state, 
that if any persons will join him, he is 
ready to advance, as a shareholder, ONE 
rHlOUSAND POUNDs, for the immediate 
erection of an Unitarian Chapel at Is- 
LINGTON. The great increase of popula- 
tion in that district, and the growth of 
knowledge and inquiry amongst all ranks 
of men, atford, it is presumed, good 
ground to hope that, under an able minis- 
try, a respectable society would be speedily 
raised.”’—He adds, that communications 
will be thankfully received, addressed to 
A. B., 187, High Holborn. 


rT 


Tur Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
took place in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Mosley Street, Manchester, on Friday, 
the 3lst of December. The service was 
impressively introduced by Mr. R. B. 
\spland, a son of the Rev. R. Aspland, 
of Hackney, and now a student in Man- 
chester College, York.—The Rev. F. 
Baker, of Bolton, preached from Acts 
xvii. 22, and inquired, at some length, 
into the strict meaning of the word trans- 
lated in this passage and in Acts xxv. 19, 
superstitions and superstition.—After the 
service, the business of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Unitarian Book and Tract 
Society was transacted ; and in the after- 
noon the Ministers and a few lay friends 
dined together, and concluded the day in 
a cheerful and agreeable manner. 

Manchester, Dec. 31, 1824. 

a 


Tur Annual Sermou for the relief of 
the Necessitous Widows and Children of 
Protestant DissentlIng Ministers will be 
preached on Wednesday, the 6th of April 
next, at the Old Jewry Chapel, removed 
to Jewin Street in Aldersgate Street, by 
the Rev. Josern FLercuer, of Stepney. 


Service to begin at 12 o’clock at noon 
precise ly. 
ae 
Tur Rev. C. P. VALENTINE has an- 


novaced his intention of resigning, at 
Midsummer next, the pastoral charge of 
the congregation at Diss, in Norfolk. 


a 


Tur Rev. Jouy Leircuip, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Kensington 
for 16 years, has accepted the call of the 
church in Bridge Street, Bristol, formerly 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Lowell, 
ee 
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Tutelligence —Joseph Lancaster 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Joseph Lancaster in South America. 


WuHaTever may have been the eccen- 
tricities of Joseph Lancaster, he must 
still be regarded as the benefactor of his 
country and species, and the philanthro- 
pist will be anxious to hear of his pro- 
ceedings. He is pow in that land of 
promise, South America, and the follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter of his, dated 
La Guagru, May 26, 1624, which has 
been communicated to us by a friend to 
whom it principally relates : 

**’ Thy order for 254, came most accept- 
ably to hand, my apparel needing a new 
stock, and my remittance from this coun- 
try having not arrived. We all admire the 
timing of it as a most providential act, 
and we feel affectionate regard and obli- 
gation to you and other of my _ kind 
friends in Eugland, and especially to my 
true and steady friend * * * * * for so 
noble a token of his distinguished regard 
to one so distant from England, and for- 

got by many. Our passage to this place 
from Philadelphia was with head winds, 
and lasted thirty days; we bad again to 
contemplate the wonders of the Lord in 
the deep, and to feel his hand was guid- 
ing us along the pathless ocean. Our 
vessel bore a new banner—a bloodicss 
flag, the standard of education—a shield 
with children with maps and globes; on 
the other side, my old and honoured 
friend George IIL. standing on a sea-girt 
rock, leaning his hand on a trident, with 
this motto—* Columbia, to glory arise.’ — 
Thus the standard of peace and know- 
ledge has waved over the unstable and 
changing ocean, and we were greeted to 
these shores with joyful welcome. On 
our landing, a deputation of the first men 
in this country waited on me, to welcome 
us, my only son and only daughter, and 
to offer us the very same table and ac- 
commodations as are usually placed at 
the disposal of the chief of the Executive 
of this Department when present.—Mules 
are just come down to carry our bageage, 
with a guide and a companion for us. 
We have a most noble house, well fur- 
nished, which is prepared at the public 
expense, And while enjoying all this 
from foreigners, I have thy son's letter be- 
fore me, which proposes, on behalf of my 
professed friends, I should not return to 
England, or return on conditions: but 
this party have missed again the golden 

and glorious opportunity of behaving no- 
bly; but they have no nobility in them, 

or they would long ago have swe pt a 

‘ense of their oppression frem my heart, 

by an act of generosity, which would hi 
atoned, a small degree, for my a r- 

Ings But now God has raised up strap 

gers to do for me and mine what they 
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have neglected 5 and by God's providence, 


and not their doings, Lam placed in com- 
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Jreland.—Until the meeting of Parlia 
ment, Which is to take place on the Srd 
of next mouth, things will remain as 


they were in this country. ‘The com- 
plexion of partics is upon the whole, 
perhaps, better. A Grand Jury has 


ignored the ill-advised bill against Mr. 
(Connell. Some Orangemen have been 
convicted of a riot, on the prosecution 
of the Catholic Association ; and a leni- 
ent spirit was shewn by the prosecutors 
and met by corresponding teclings on the 
other side. ‘This has displeased the bigots 
of both parties. Let the Law triumph 
over passion, and political and religious 
animosities will presently subside. —We 
hear of no more Bible-battles.—The 
Catholic rent is coming in regularly 5 a 
few driblets have been sent from England, 
aud amongst these £10 from the Devon 
County Club, at the bead of which is th 
Duke of Bedford.—lThough Mr. OtCon- 
nell is at liberty, we have no tidings af 
the missionaries deputed by the Associa- 
tion to treat us on this side of the water 
(and a treat it would be) with some ot 
the best specimens of Irish Eloquence.— 
For the first time, the English Catholics, 
who are uniting every where, have in 
their central mecting at London declared 
themselves in alliance with their Irish 
brethren, and have expressed unqualified 
approbation of the character and conduet 
of the Irish leader, O'Connell. At the 
meeting alluded to, which consisted of 
the Catholic nobility, geutry and priest- 
hood, the venerable Charles Butler took 
part in the proceedings. In thus for- 
getting past differences with a view to 
further a common object, the Catholics 
set an example to the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, who, if they ever succeed in’ their 
claims upon the legislature and the govern- 
ment, will do so only by community of 
fecling and concentration of exertion. 
<< - 

The Royal Tapestries, made by order 
of Pope Leo X. for our Henry VILL, from 
the Cartoons of Raphael, and sold by 
order of the Commonwealth, in 1650, 
with the private property of Charles L., 
have recently been recovered by Mr. 
‘Tupper, our Consul in Spain, from a 
palace of the Duke of Alva. ‘There are 
two subjects not included in the paintings 
at Hampton Court; namely, the Con- 
version of St. Paul, and Christ giving the 
Key to St. Peter. 

a 

Sir Francis Burpetr, with bis accus- 
tomed munificence, has presented the 
sum of One Thousand Pounds to the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution, 















New University. 

In onseque nce of the overtlow ot 
tudents at both our | rsities, it is 
cout mpl thon to foun la ‘J hired Lni- 
versity in the York, 
towards which the venerable and excel- 
lent Earl Fitzwilliam has promised to 
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subscribe Fifty Thousand Pounds ! 
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fhe following is a summary of the 
Members of all the Colleges at Cambridge, 
in 1424: Trinity, 1229. St. John’s, 
1015. Queen's, 228. Emmanuel, 218. 


Christ's, 210. Jesus, 204. Caius, 201. 
St. Peter’s, 169. Clare Hall, 139. Trin- 
ity Hall, 135. Corpus Christi, 130. 
Pembroke Hall, 125. Catherine Hall, 
Lis. Kine’s, 108. Sidney 101. Magda- 
lene, Yd Downme, 33. Unive rsity 
ilicers, 11—4489.— Comparative View 


ao 1748, 'S0 5. 1823, 


1500. Isls, 
42, j—_ Morn, CAron. 
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LITERARY 
Orthodoa Plagiarics Lh fecle dd. 


Crith isin is neve! more usetul or cOll- 


mendable than when it apprehends and 


brings to punishment the poachers in the 
held of letters. ‘Iwo grave offenders of 
this description have been lately caught, 
and the reader will naturally look for 
some account of them in the magazines, 
which are in this respect literary police 
reports. ‘Lhe religious periodicals are 


specially bound to give this news from 
the justice room of the republic of let- 
ters, as the culprits are divines, popular, 


‘* Evangelical” divine +, We iri u the broad- 


est phylacteries of *‘ orthodoxy.” 

One of these is “the Rev. Joun As- 
GELL JAMEs, minister of Carr's Lane 
Chapel, Birmingham.” This gentleman 


has been lately engaged in an attack upon 
stage amusements, which undoubtedly he 
had a right to attack. But his mode of 
wartare has been complained of in his 
own town, as not being quite agreeable to 
the rules of civilized hostilities. Nor is 
this all: a townsman has addressed a 
letter to him, forming a pamphlet of up- 
wards of 100 pages, entitled, (by a play 
upon one of his own titles,) “The Plagiary 
*Warned,’” in whichhe convicts the reve- 
rend a ntieman of ex eusive depredations 


upon the works ot others whole pages 
of this serious monitor's are tracked by 
*) 


he vigilant letter-writer to a book by Dr. 
Styles, once employed in ; simi- 
lar to Mr. James's. ‘That they may be 
followed up yet higher j 1 
tended. 


i contest 


wot here pre- 
, ln Mr. James's works, some of 
them sermons, the Jorry 


‘ed pass ives) 6 We 
might use an ‘ ? : : 
as : othe! word sta d with- 
OnF aca bowlcdgment, without even those 
slieht indieatio P de ’ : 
ent tndications of dependence, inverted 
commas. This acconnt the “ Ey inecli 
i avail ii7 





a fd rth ode i Plagiart s Detecte d. 


cal’ Mr. may be able to settle with th 
“ Evangelical” Dr.; but how will he an. 
swer to the public for taking (this word 
has several senses) a sermon of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s, and passing it off as his 
own, and receiving for it praises upon his 
talents, eloquence and piety, from the re- 
viewers of his own party? The saga- 
cious letter-writer, a faithful officer of 
justice, has found and proved the pro- 
perty upon him, And yet we should not 
wonder if the said “ Rev. John Angell 
James” had been ere now heard to pro- 
nounce Archbishop ‘Tillotson no gospel- 
preacher! 

The other detected plagiary is “the 
Rey. Thomas ‘T. Biddulph, A. M. Minis- 
ter of st. James’s, Bristol,” who has been 
long one of the most active and zealous 
members of what is called the “f Evangeli- 
cal” party in the Church of England. A 
work of his lately published, under the 
title of ** Divine Influence, or the Opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit traced from the 
Creation of Man to the Consummation of 
all Things,” has fallen under the notice 
of the last or LXIst No. of the Quarterly 
Review. ‘The reviewer makes some very 
just observations upon the author’s doc- 
trines and criticisms, and then lays open 
the source from which the reverend writer 
has obtained his plan and argument, his 
names and, what is more striking, one at 
least of his blunderivg calumnies. The 
writer to whom the “* Evangelical” minis- 
ter is indebted, is the late Dr. Vicesimus 
Knox, in his Christian Philosophy. In 
vain, says the reviewer, has he sought for 
some slight confession of obligation to Dr. 
Knox. According to his mode of think- 
ing, there is something not quite right in 
this concealment, and he quotes the words 
of Goldsmith, that “a trifling acknow- 
ledgment would have made that lawful 
prize, which may now be considered as 
pluuder.’’—From Dr. Knox, Mr. Biddulph 
has taken passages from Paley, ‘Tillotson 
and Warburton, to shew that these emi- 
nent theologians were ignorant of the 
gospel. Paley and Tillotson are injured 
by the original and the imitative accuser 
only by being quoted loosely in detached 
passages, which in Tillotson’s huge vo- 
lumes it would be an endless task to 
attempt to verify; but Warburton is 
egregiously and foully misrepresented. 
This able writer is charged with a notion 
Which he expressly introduces for the 
purpose of confuting! The notion attri- 
buted to Warburton, to which his name 
is affixed without more special reference, 
is this—**Socrates preaching moral vir- 
tue, and dying to bear witness to the 
unity of the Godhead, was made to the 
Grecian people twisdom and righteousness, 
not less than Jesus.’’ These are indeed 
Warburton’s words, but in using them he 
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is deseribing and refuting what he calls 
Paganized Christianity. (The passage is 
in the 3rd chap. of the 3rd book of The 
Doctrine of Grace, in which book, says 
the reviewer, he has left this sentence on 
record: “The redemption of mankind by 
the death of Christ, and the sacrifice of 
himself upon the cross, together with its 
consequent doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, were the great gospel princi- 
ples on which Protestantism was founded 
on the first general separation from 
the Church of Rome.”) Was ever wri- 
ter more sinned against? The sin is 
not originally Mr. Biddulph’s, but he 
makes it his own by repeating it, and 
stands at the same time convicted of the 
further offence of disingenuousness with 
regard both to Knox and his own readers. 
—The Quarterly Review has, we con- 
ceive, done good service in this literary 
labour. It is always useful to unmask 
pretenders, and in both these cases, it 
should be observed, the peccant books put 
in extraordinary claims for spirituality 
and sanctity of purpose. The Bristol 
minister not only writes upon ‘divine 
influence,” by which he means a sancti- 
Sying power on the heart and life of the 
believer, but it is also implied in his book 
that he himself is a happy example of 
“divine influence: now what does this 
pretension amount to, when in the very 
utterance of it the writer not only falls 
into gross and defamatory errors, but 
also does that which the majority of 
writers, aspiring to no more than a fair 
character in the world, would deem in 
the highest degree dishonourable ? 


Juvenile Periodical Literature. 


In this day of printing and of making 
the press cheap, nothing scarcely sur- 
prises us; but we confess that we were 
scarcely prepared for an authentic state- 
ment that is now before us of periodical 
publications for children. From this it 
appears that there are no less than four- 
teen of these published monthly. Four 
are sold at 4d. each; one at 3d; one at 
2d; and eight at ld. ‘Twelve are in the 
hands of the parties calling themselves 
** Evangelical.” Mr. John Campbell, the 
African Missionary ‘Traveller, and droll 
Dissenting Minister, gives his name as 
Editor of one of the Penny works, which 
is gravely recommended in advertise- 
ments by several of the popular Calvinistic 
preachers. Some of these cheap maga- 
zines are illustrated with cuts. 

————— 

Mr. Richard Priestley, classical book- 
seller, Holborn, has given notice of an 
(niform Edition, by subscription, of the 
Vuriorum Greek Classics. The whol 
collection it is supposed will form 150 


volumes. ‘The average price of each 
volume of about 500 pages, 15s.; large 
paper, 25s. A Bust or Frontispiece will 
be given with each author. 
ae 
HeBpREW MS.—The Biblical world is 
at present occupied in the investigation of 
of a Hebrew Roll of great antiquity, fouvd 
in a vessel captured by the Greeks, which 
roll has recently been brought to thiscoun- 
try. The enormous sum of 1250 pounds 
is asked for this relic; half that amount 
is said to have been offered for it) by an 
eminent Hebrew Capitalist. 
Gent. Mag. 
——— 
Mr. Lazarus Conen has in the press 
a New System of Astronomy, in six 
parts: comprehending the Discovery of 
the Gravitating Power; the Efficient 
Cause which Actuates the Planetary Sys- 
tem; the Causes of the Tides ; the Laws 
that Govern the Winds, &c. &c.: the 
whole accounted for on Mechanical Prin- 
ciples. One vol. demy &vo. 
a 
The Rev. Dr. Evans, of Islington, is 
at length putting to press a Collection of 
his Tracts, Sermons and Funeral Ora- 
tions ; including an Attempt to account 
for the Infidelity of Edward Gibbon, Esq, ; 
a Letter to Dr. Hawker on General Re- 
demption ; and Memorandums of the 
General Baptist Church at Barbican un- 
der the care of Dr. James Foster: with 
an Appendix, containing Biographies, 
Obituaries and Miscellanies, which have 
appeared in periodical publications, 
—__—— 
FOREIGN, 


Statistical Notice of certain Continental 
Universities, in 1823. 

Tue following estimate of the number 
of students will afford some idea.of the 
comparative reputation of the different 
Universities of Belgium, Germany, Nor- 
way and Russia. 

Belgium.—At Louvain there were in 
1823, 309 students; at Gand, 297; Liege, 
462; Leyden, 382; Utrecht, 3125 Gro- 
ningen, 277. 

Germany.—At Gottingen, 1559; Leip- 
sick, 1645; Tubingen, 795; Halle, 1119. 
Heidelberg, 660; Wartzbourg, 663; Bonn, 
528; Berlin, 1249; Freyburg, 556; and 
Greifswalde, 127. 

Norway.— At Christiana, 211. 

Russia.—At Moscow, 695 ; Dorpat, 
400; and Charkow, 264. 

— 

Prussia—Berlin—** | did not expect to 
have found the churches so well attended 
even by the higher classes. In the Cathe- 
dral 1 heard the best sermon preached 
which I heard in Germany ; yet the cler- 
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yyman who delivered it has the reputa- 
tion of being attached to the tenets of 
Socinianism, a heresy which the orthodox 
allege is spreading itself widely among the 
Prussian theologians.” 

A Tour in Germany, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pires in the years 1820-1-2. Edinburgh. 
1824. Vol. Il. 772. 

— 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

\ most pleasing scene has been exhi- 
hited in this Republic, After many invi- 
tations, the venerable patriot and cham- 
pion of Lil rty, LA FAYETTE, has paid 
4 visit to the country whose independ- 
ence he was instrumental in establishing. 
Leaving his native country France to her 
political degradation, he breathes again 
the air of freedom, and is welcomed by 
the shouts of a grateful y» ople, as one ot 
the heroes of their revolution, the com- 
panion in arms of the immortal Washing- 
ton, and the contemporary and friend of 
\dams and Jefferson, On this occasion, 
the Americans have displayed an cuthu- 
siasm which was scarcely thought conge- 
nial with their character. ‘The voice of 
party has been hushed; all the citizens 
vied with each other in testimonies 
of gratitude ; La Fayverre’s progress has 
been one continued triumphal procession 5 
arnel thee 


have 


legislature have by acclamation 
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passed an act conferring upon him a 
splendid national reward. What must 
be this virtuous old man’s feelings on 
witnessing the present unexampled pros- 
perity of the Union, and in receiving 
numberless daily acknowledgments that 
all this greatness and felicity is partly 
owing to his own disinterested exertions 
on behalf of a people who had no other 
claim upon his valour, than that they 
were oppressed and were determined to 
be free' What are snuff-boxes, what 
are stars, garters and crosses, compared 
with this distinction? Not all the power 
nor all the wealth of the Holy Alliance, 
or of the combined kings of the earth, 
could confer an honour that would not 
appear childish beside this proud display 
of manly affection, which at once reflects 
honour on the free hearts from which the 
design emanated, and shews, by a never- 
failing sign, the immortal renown of him 
whose character has attracted the 
tional homage. 
—— 

New York.—We understand that the 
Dutch Reformed Church in this city have 
passed a resolution, that hereafter per- 
sons Wishing to leave them and join the 
Universalist church shall be dismissed and 
recommended to it in the same manner 
as to any other Christian Church. 

a 


Thid- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Three Letters addressed to the Rev. 
bred. Nolan, on his Misecriticisms in the 
Remembrancer relative to lL John v. 7 

in which are contained, also, Strictures 
on the further Vindication of the same 
Passage by the Bishop of St. David's ; 
together with a New Translation of the 
Genuine Text, proposed and defended 
every Cavil. By the Rev. Johu 
(xlee, Rector of Scawton and Curate of 
Stonerrave. 


trom 


The Book of the Roman Catholic ( hurch, 
in a Series of Letters to Robert Southey, 
bsq. LL.D , on his ** Book of the Church.” 
by Charles Butler, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
tx’. 

Dissertations on some Part 
and New ‘Testaments 
supposed Unsuitabl t» the Divine \itri- 
butes. Ry Richard wopenny, M.A... 
Rector of Casterton Parva, Rutland. Svo. 
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v4, and other Persons, who have been 
Instrumental in the Revival of Scriptural 
Religion in that Citv. in Reply to the 
Statements of Professor C heneviere ind 
Robert Bakewell, Esq. By J.P. Smith. 


Who wrote Emdy Bacitumyn? Consi- 
dered and Answered in Two Letters to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
by Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
10s. 6d. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots; in- 
tended to facilitate to the Young Student 
the Acquisition of that Language. By 
Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Reply to the Second Postscript in 
Paleoromaica. By W. G. Broughton, 
M.A. 28. 

The Plagiary ** Warned.” A Vindica- 
tion of the Drama, the Stave and Public 
Morals, from the Plagiarisms and Com- 
pilatious of the Rev. John Aneell James, 
Minister of Carr’s-Lane Chapel, Birming- 
ham: ina Letter to the Author. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht. 4to. 22. 16s. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, or Memoirs 
of Eminent Welshmen. By J. H. Parry, 
Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. , 

Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, A.M., 
and the Rev. M. Henry. With many im- 
portant Additions. By J. B. Williams. 


Svo. 


Sve, 


lds, 
Memoirs of Antonio Canova; with 4 











Critical Analysis of his Works, and an 
Historical View of Modern Sculpture. 
By J. S. Memes, A.M. 8vo. Portrait 
and Kuvravings, 15s. 

A Short Extract from the Life of Ge- 
neral Mina. Published by Himself. ¢vo. 


Jf, 


Memoirs of the Rev. W. Ward, late of 


Serampore, India, with some of his Early 
Poems, and a Monody to his Memory. 
By Samuel Stennett. Portrait. 6s. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes, in- 
cluding the Countries East of Syria and 
Palestine. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
4to. 32. 3s. 

A Brief Narrative of an Unsuccessful 
Attempt to reach Repulse Bay through 
the Welcome, in his Majesty’s Ship Gri- 
per, in the Year 1824. By Capt. Lyon, 
R.N. 4vo. Chart and Six Engravings, 
LOs. 64. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America; with Remarks on the 
Attempts made to civilize them. By J. 
Halkett, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

Sketches of the History, Manners and 
Customs of the North-American Indians, 
with a View to the Amelioration of their 
present Condition: to which are added, 
Observations on their Religion and Lan- 
mage. By James Buchanan, Esq., His 
Majesty's Consul for the State of New 
York. &8vo. 108. 6d. 

Tibet and India beyond the Ganges ; 
containing a Description of the Charac- 
ters, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Na- 
tions inhabiting those Countries. Hlus- 
trated with Twelve coloured Engravings. 
lAmo. 6s. 6d. 

A Picturesque Tour of the Rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, in India; containing Twenty- 
four highly-finished and coloured Engrav- 
ings of the most Remarkable Objects and 
Maguificent Scenery on those Rivers, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot: with 
Iilustrations, historical and descriptive 
Ky Licut.-Colonel Forrest. Elephant 
ito. 4. 4s, 

‘Topographical Sketches of Brighthelm- 
ston aud its Neighbourhood. By E. W. 
Brayley, F. S.A. Twelve Engravings. 
7s. Coloured, 10s. 6d. 

A Second Series of Highways and By- 
Ways; or, Tales of the Road Side. Picked 
up in the French Provinces, by a Walking 
Gentleman. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

The Spirit of the Age; or, Contempo- 
rary Portraits. @vo. 12s. 

The Festival of Flora. A Poem. By 
the Rev. Arthur Crichton. With Bota- 
nical Notes and Engravings. 4s. 6d. 
plain; 5s. 6d. coloured. 

Queen Hynde. A Poem, in Six Books. 
By James Hogg, Author of the Queen's 
Wake, &c. 8vo. 14s. 

Songs of the Greeks. 4to. Lithogra- 
phic Plates, 5s. 7 
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William Tell, a Dramatic Sketch- 
$8. 6d. 

Bay Leaves; Stanzas for Music; and 
other Poems: with a Monody on Lord 
Byron. By 'T.C.Smith, Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

The Legend of Genevieve 5 with other 
Tales and Poems. By Delta, Post &vo. 
9s. Od. 

St. Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish 
Levend; the Siege of Berwick, a Tra- 
gedy: with other Poems and Ballads, 
founded on the Local Traditions of East 
Lothian and Berwickshire. By James 
Millar. S8vo. 12s. 

Plain Truths ; er, a Speech which may 
be delivered in the approaching Session, 
by any Member who likes it, on a Motion 
for going into a Committee on the State 
of Ireland. 2s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects and Importance of Poli- 
tical Economy. By J. R. Macculloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 58. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on Joint-Stock Companies, — 6d. 

Au Account of the Destructive Fire in 
Edinburgh, Nov. 16 and 17, 1824: with 
Notices of the most Remarkable Fires 
since 1385. By Robert Chambers, 18mo. 
ls. 

The West Indies as they are; or, a 
Real Picture of Slavery, but more parti- 
cularly as it exists in the Island of Ja- 
maica. 3 Parts, with Notes. By the 
Rev. R. Bickell, late Naval Chaplain at 
Port-Royal. 8vo. 68, 6d. 

The Important Decision, by a Bench 
of Magistrates, on the Subject of Per- 
sonal Tithes. 2s, 

Report on Rail-Roads and Locomotive 
Engines, addressed to the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester projected Rail Road. By ¢ harles 
Sylvester, Civil Engineer. &8vo. 2s. 

“A Statement of the Claims of the Sub- 
scribers to the Birmingham and Liverpool 
Rail Road, to an Act of Parliament; in 
Reply to the Opposition of the Canal 
Companies. By Joseph Parkes. 2nd ed, 

The Principles of Rhythm, both in 
Speech and Music ; especially as exhibit- 
ed in the Mechanism of English Verse, 
By the Rev. Richard Roe, A.B. 

“An Inquiry into the Nature and Duties 
of the Office of Inquest Jurymen, of the 
City of London. By a Citizen, 54. 

An Earnest Appeal to British Humanity 
in behalf of Hindoo Widows. By T.S. 
Grimshawe, M.A., Rector’ of Burton, 
Northamptonshire. 

An Appeal to the Clergy and Laity of 
Liverpool in behalt of the Ancient Syse 
tems of Charity connected with the Esta- 
blished Church. By W. Hesketh, M. A., 
Minister of St. Michael's, Toxteth. 8vo. 
ls. 6d. 

An Essay on the Obligation of Chris- 
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tians to observe the Lord's sn} ‘ 
Lord’s Day. By J. Cramp. 2s. 

\ Synopsis of the Evidences of Reli- 
sion, Natural and Revealed. By the Rev 
J Toph un, M. A. FEROS. Lacs &c. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 

\ History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion in England and Ireland: addressed 
to all sensible and just Englishmen. In 
a Series of Letters. By William Cobbett. 
I2mo. Nos., 3d. each. 

Considerations on the Snbject of Cal- 
vinism, and a Short Treatise on Regene- 
ration, &c. By William Bruce Knight, 
A.M., Chancellor of Landaff Cathedral, 
ac. Syvo. 4s. 

The Star in the East: showing the 
Analogy between Freemasonry and the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. George 


mer every 


Oliver, Author of * The Antiquities of 


Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ireland. 

‘The Speak-Out of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood of Ireland—a Report of Pro 
ceedings at the Anniversary of Carlow 
bible Society, Nov. 18, 19, 1824. 12mo., 
ls, 

\ Full Account of the Proceedings at 
a Meeting held Nov. 9, 1824, at Carrick- 
on-Shannon, between the Protestants and 
Catholics, 64d. 

Letters from the Irish Highlands. 8vo. 
lOs. Gd. 


Freemasonry.” 


Sermons. 

\ Course of Sermons for the Year; 
containing Two for each Sunday, and One 
tor each Holiday; abridged from Eminent 
&c. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman. 
Rvo. Se. 

Sermons and Char Cs, by » F. Mid- 
dleton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; with Memoirs of his Life. by 
H. K. Bonney, D. D., Archdeacon of Bed- 
ford lds 

The Discourses delivered at the Settle- 
ment of the Rev. W, Orme, at Camber- 
weil, Oet. 7, by the Revds. Jos. Fletcher, 
(;reville Ewing and Dr. Winter. 2s. 


lwo, at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, Nov. 


Divines, 


2 vols, 


Prva. 


T. Atwood, B. A., Curate. 


28, on the lamented Death of Mrs. Fautk. 
ner, Widow of the Rev. W. E. Faulkner. 
By T.C. Abdy, A. M., and J.C. Sergrove, 
LL.D. 2s. 

Sermons of Bishop Latimer, arranged 
in the Order of Time, with Notes and 
Memoirs. By John Watkins, LL.D. Post. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 1. 4s. 

Single. 

Jesus Christ the only Foundation 
preached to a Society of Unitarian Chris 
tians at Sunderland, March 16,1824. By 
William Turner. L2mo. 3d. 

On the Power of Christianity to deliver 
from the Fear of Death. By the Same. 
l2mo. 34d. 

The Hand of God in Public Calamities : 
preached at Edinburgh, Nov. 21, on oc- 
casion of the Great Fire in that City. By 
James Peddie, D. D. 

Suffering the sure Consequence of Sin 
an Assize Sermon at Bedford, July 39, 
1824. By William Dealtry, B.D., F.RS., 
Rector of Clapham, Surrey, &c. 8vo. 2s, 

Preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, Nov. 7, 1824, on being 
inducted into the Rectory. By J. Page 
Wood, LL.B., Chaplain to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex. 1s. 

The Obligation and Essentials of Chris- 
tian Worship: preached at the Consecra- 
tion of All-Souls’ Church, St. Mary-la- 
bonne, Nov. 25, 1624. By J.H. Spry, 
D.D., Minister. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

The Good Shepherd: preached at the 
Cathedral of St. John, Calcutta, May 27, 
1824, at the Primary Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Heber, Second Lord Bi- 
shop, when he conferred Ordination on 
a Native Christian. By H. Parish, LL.D. 

‘. 
Preached in the Church of St. Paul, 
Hammersmith, Nov. 24, 1824, on the 
Death of the late G. Pring, Esq. By F. 
Bvo, le. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Litchfield and Coventry, at the Pri 
mary Visitation. By H. Ryder, D.D., 
Lord Bishop. 8vo. le. 6d. 
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